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Tue following is the first portion of the Banking Essay, by Mr. Granville Sharp, of 
the East of England Bank, at Norwich, to whom was awarded the prize of £100, 
offered by J. W. Gilbart, Esq. , of the London and Westminster Bank. 


*‘ Every new development of Science may be looked upon as the opening of a fresh mine of wealth, 
awakening moral industry and sagacity, and employing, as it were, new capital of mind.” 


Peruaps there are few men (if there be any), since the days of Adam 
Smith, who have done so much to advance Banking, as a science, and 
to promote its cultivation and practical development, as James William 
Gilbart, F.R.S., the originator of this humble Essay, who has for 
many years presided over the executive of the London and West- 
minster Banking Company, a commercial establishment, of recent origin 
indeed, but in the magnitude and importance of its operations inferior 
only to the Bank of England. Mr. Gilbart has announced in the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine for January last, that he will present the sum of £ 100 to 
the author of the best Essay which shall be written ia reply to the fol- 
lowing question : — 
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“In what way can any of the articles collected at the Industrial 
Exhibition of 1851 be rendered especially serviceable to the interests of 
practical banking ?” 

And in the same announcement is contained an intimation of what 
such articles may consist, viz. : — 

Architectural models that may suggest improvements in the bank 
house or office. 

Inventions by which light, heat, and ventilation may be secured, so 
as to promote the health and comfort of bank clerks. 

Discoveries in the Fine Arts, by which the interior of the bank may 
be decorated, or the bank furniture rendered more commodious. 

Improvements in writing-paper, pens, ink, account-books, scales, let- 
ter-copying machines, or other instruments used in carrying on the busi- 
ness. 

Improvements in printing and engraving, by which banks may get 
their notes, receipts, letters of credit, and other documents, of a better 
kind, at a less expense, or so as to prevent forgery. 

New inventions in the construction of locks, cash-boxes, and safes, 
which shall render property more secure against fire or thieves. 

And, generally, all articles of every kind, which can be so applied as 
to improve, cheapen, or facilitate any of the practical operations of 
banking. 

This announcement appears to have a twofold object ; — first, to secure 
to a large class of men a great advantage, by inducing them to give 
that amount of intelligent and careful attention to the scientific and really 
useful objects displayed at the Great Exhibition, which, without some 
such stimulus, would probably not have been elicited ; and secondly, to 
promote the convenience and welfare of the banking community, by 
pointing out, through the medium of a familiar and practical Essay, any 
objects which may seem calculated to assist its members in the prosecu- 
tion of their business. 

Although the proffered prize can be obtained by only one, the many 
unsuccessful competitors will have the consolation of not laboring in vain, 
inasmuch as they will have reaped a considerable share of practical and 
scientific knowledge, and have become the subjects of that wholesome 
mental influence which invariably accrues from the energetic direction 
of the mind to any object that widens its comprehensive faculties or di- 
lates its powers. For this, at the least, every unsuccessful candidate 
will have to tender his sincerest thanks to the liberal originator of his 
essay, unsuccessful though it be. Another subject for great thankfulness 
is also found in the striking parallel which exists between the religious 
advancement of the several countries and the state of science and manu- 
facture there prevailing, as indicated by their productions, which they 
have respectively sent over, — so prominently marked by our own posi- 
tion in the affair, establishing at once the fact that England’s religious 
privilege and position stands intimately connected with England’s pro- 
ductiveness and power. 

As an essay of practical utility is the liberal founder’s object, and as 
objects of practical utility are the subject of the writer’s essay, the reader 
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will, it is presumed, expect to find plainness and perspicuity of expres- 
sion, rather than studied elegance and purity of style. 

So much having been most ably written upon the Great Industrial 
Exhibition supplies, it is hoped, a sufficient apology for the absence of 
any further introduction of the subject ; one remark, however, may per- 
haps not improperly be here introduced, in reference to the apparent in- 
consistency between the avowed object of the royal founder of the Na- 
tional Exhibition, which was to promote closer and more intimate rela- 
tions between our own and foreign countries, by affording encourage- 
ment to international trade and reciprocity of commerce ; and the still 
continued fiscal burden of our duties of customs and inland revenue, 
especially when those duties are imposed between the mother country 
and her colonies. 

The announcement of Mr. Gilbart’s prize having been accompanied 
by a very comprehensive framework for the essay, it seems highly suit- 
able to make that in some degree a guide as to the order of proceeding, 
and, without confining the writer strictly to its limits, to class the objects 
of remark as much as may be under its several heads. It must, of 
course, be apparent that many, perhaps most, of the inventions and 
articles which will be referred to have not an exclusive bearing upon 
banks or banking, or upon the comfort and convenience of those en: 
gaged therein; but this exclusive adaptation is not required in the an- 
nouncement, and it is therefore submitted, that the following observations 
are perfectly within its scope, if the objects referred to can be shown to 
possess advantages in which the banking community may share, con- 
jointly with other sections of the people generally. , 


I. The essayist’s attention is, first of all, directed to “ architectural 
models that may suggest improvements in the bank house or office.” 

The principal features and more substantial parts of banking-house 
architecture will generally be much affected by local circumstances, as 
well as by the character and amount of business to be transacted in the 
building. 

These, therefore, may perhaps be deemed, though in themselves con- 
siderations of paramount importance, yet, for the present purpose, as 
somewhat subordinate to those internal details and minor arrangements, 
upon which the comfort and convenience of the occupants of such 
buildings as are at present existing so materially depend; and which, 
it is presumed, the proposer of the essay primarily contemplated. 

Amongst these may be suggested the character and style of windows ; 
the sort of shutters ; the arrangement of acoustic tubes, as well as stoves 
or warming apparatus, wind guards, and cowls for chimneys ; — not omit- 
ting, although more connected with the original construction of the 
building, fireproof floors and ceilings, windows and sashes. 

The architecture, however, of a banking-house, more especially if it 
be of a national character, or expected to assume an important position 
from the magnitude of its operations, should be marked externally, in- 
ternally, and everywhere, by stability, as its leading feature; which a 
builder of intelligence will take care shall be combined with taste. 
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In the present highly enlightened and civilized state of society in Eng- 
land, it may, at first sight, be thought by some unseemly to erect a 
banking-house on the principle adopted at the Bank of England, where 
the whole of the four external faces of the building present to the ob- 
server a regular series of fortification, having all its windows facing in- 
wards, and accessible from the four streets with which it is surrounded 
only by massive gates and doors; but when it is remembered that the 
Bank of England is intended and expected (and what contemplated 
banking-house is not intended) to endure for centuries, and to witness 
possibly political convulsions, as well as the wear and waste of time, it 
will be seen to be wise, even in such peaceful times as these, to found it 
on a rock, and rear it like a rock — of granite ; and supplied with means 
for the location and protection, in cases of emergency, of a constabu- 
lary, or even military force, upon its roofs and ramparts. 

The ground floor and the basement will be objects of the first impor- 
tance ; and in digging for the latter, and in the construction of the areas, 
it will be well to prevent the possibility of the “ screw” being used in 
any attempt to force the shutters. This has been attempted where the 
areas are too much confined, — the soil serving as a rest or fulcrum for 
the “ double screw” to act upon,— an instrument of prodigious force, 
before which almost any shutter must give way. For the same reason, 
iron palisading, when placed in front of windows, should be so con- 
structed that, whilst calculated to resist pressure from without, it may 
not be needlessly strong in the opposite direction ; otherwise it will only 
afford the means of using a powerful invading force, which is impotent 
when unsupported. The chief protection for windows should be sought 
in substantial shutters, which will be referred to hereafter. 

The external doors should be of the very strongest character; and, if 
wood be used, it should be lined with iron, or thickly studded with rivets 
of the same material. There seems also a strict propriety in protecting 
the doors at night (in accordance with the windows) by revolving iron 
shutters, of which more will be said hereafter. 

The inner doors, forming the more immediate access to the public 
counter, it is submitted, should not be, as at present, a pair of folding- 
doors; one adapted for entrance and the other for departure ; but should 
be two distinct and separate openings, as far removed from each other 
as circumstances will admit of; so that the approach to the counter 
should be at one end, and the exit at the other,— the public always 
passing in the same direction. 

Several improvements have presented themselves in windows and 
window-sashes; and Barrow’s patent sash, exhibited by Mr. Thomas 
Turner, is extremely good, and adapted for first-rate windows of plate- 
glass, which, since the recent abolition of the duty, has become consider- 
ably reduced in price. This sash is made in bronze metal, and the cost 
per foot is regulated by the size of the sash required. They are said to 
be extensively used, and that the Bristol and Manchester branches of the 
Bank of England have adopted them. Each sash slides up and down, 
so that the window can be opened both at the top and bottom; and the 
meeting bars are so constructed that the sashes when closed are perfect- 
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ly flush on both sides, instead of the lower one, as is the case with com- 
mon sashes, projecting its own thickness into the room ;— both sashes 
being in the same plane gives a far neater appearance to the window, 
and presents less lodgment for dirt or dust. It has, moreover, a self- 
acting latch in the sill-bar, so arranged that the sash cannot be closed 
without being securely fastened. The lines are concealed, and it is re- 
markably free from vibration. 

The specimen exhibited was most beautifully executed, and would 
form a very suitable window for handsome buildings. 

Mr. G. Harwood, the inventor, exhibits a patent apparatus for “ mov- 
ing and fastening windows,” the various applications of which are very 
ingenious. He has published an illustrated pamphlet, containing a full 
description. One principal feature in the invention is the application of 
the screw, the worm of which, working into a rack or pinion, acts as 
a prime mover,— dispensing with all pulleys, weights, cords, springs, 
setopes, fastenings, &c. ; and is particularly adapted to pivot windows, 
and to situations where the windows are above ordinary reach, as in 
lofty buildings. This invention has been very satisfactorily adopted in 
some of the public buildings in Norwich, and was availed of to regulate 
the ventilators in the Great Exhibition. It most effectually does away 
with the harsh and noisy friction of sash pulleys, which it is almost im- 
possible to oil ; and overcomes, by the mechanical power of the screw, 
the difficulty frequently experienced in opening and shutting windows. 
The speed and power of the motion communicated can be readily regue 
lated by the diameter of the rack or pinion employed to produce it. 

Mr. George Anderson’s model of an improved window has some ex- 
cellent properties ; and he intends shortly to publish a full description, 
together with the prices. 

Much inconvenience having arisen from dirty windows, and no small 
amount of danger having attended the cleaning of them, many have at- 
tempted to obviate the necessity for getting on the outer side for this 
purpose ; among the most successful essays is, perhaps, that of Mr. C. 
Herring, who exhibits a patent sash, which can most easily be taken out 
to be cleaned. The arrangement is extremely simple, and consists of a 
metal rod dovetailing into the sides or sash frame, and sliding up and 
down with the sash; this rod is connected with the sash by two small 
flush bolts at top and bottom of it; the lines and weights are attached to 
this rod ; when the bolts are withdrawn, the rods slide up and the sash is 
released, and may be removed from the frame. A similar model, upon 
the same general principle, is exhibited by Mr. B. E. Roberts, of Nelson 
Place, Clifton, who also claims the invention. As we shall have occa- 
sion to make a few additional remarks upon windows in our allusion to 
the important question of ventilation, we direct our attention to 


Suutters. — Shutters, as a means of protection, form an important 
feature in the fittings of a banking building, and, as some degree of 
solidity and strength, and consequently weight, is necessary, the ar- 
rangements for placing and removing them should be as scientific as 
possible, in order to economize both time and labor. For this purpose, 
the revolving iron shutters, now coming into general use, seem very de- 

57 * 
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sirable ; by it, the antiquated plan of putting up and taking down, one 
by one, separate external shutters, is avoided, and the expense of repla- 
cing broken glass and repaired shutters (ofttimes shattered by uncareful 
handling of them), as well as the inconvenience, and sometimes acci- 
dent, arising from the long bars by which they are fastened, entirely re. 
moved. 

The revolving shutters formed of curvilinear iron lath, and manufac. 
tured by Messrs. Bunnett & Co., Deptford, are very excellent in their 
construction, and work most easily. The curving of the iron lath, of 
which this shutter is composed, gives additional strength, without adding 
very materially to its weight, or much augmenting its expense. Their 
cost is usually from 6s. to 7s. per foot superficial, according to the size 
of the window, and, if kept well painted, ‘they are extremely durable. 

The shutters seem only a modification of the principle adopted by Mr. 
Harcourt Quincey, in his patent conver revolving iron shutters. 

These are made of convex laths, and are said to be twelve times 
stronger than those composed of flat laths of the same substance. 

These revolving shutters can be applied either horizontally or verti- 
cally, and are valuable from the facility with which they may be closed 
in cases of popular tumult. 

Mr. Archibald Horn is also the inventor of an iron shutter for bank- 
ers; and, in cases where it may be desirable to retain the old detached 
shutters, Jenning’s joints and shutter shoes are by no means without their 
use. 

Acoustic Tuses.— Among the most useful means of saving unne- 
cessary labor in offices may be placed the speaking tubes or telegraphs 
and communicators, by which messages may be sent from room to 
room; and thus the necessity of running to and fro to answer bells 
lessened by at least one half. Mr. Whishaw’s Telekonphonon is a plain 
gutta percha tube, with a mouth-piece and whistle at each end; there 
are some additional arrangements for communications from several 
rooms ; but the gutta percha pipe, mouth-pieces, and whistles seem all 
that are necessary for ordinary purposes. Gutta percha is a most desir- 
able substance for the tubing, as it possesses a remarkable sound-trans- 
mitting quality ; and speaking-tubes, &c. are made by the Gutta Per- 
cha Company. The manner of calling attention to the pipe is by blow- 
ing into the whistle at one end, when the sound is immediately transmit- 
ted to the other, and conversation may be commenced. When this is 
ended, the whistles, which are movable, should be replaced. Messrs. 
Bryden and Sons have invented a self-closing mouth-piece, which would 
be a very desirable addition to these speaking tubes ; by it the removal 
of the whistle is rendered unnecessary. Perhaps these tubes might form 
a most useful means of communication between the board room and the 
several offices in the bank, as well as from the counter to the leger 
office, by which any inquiry might be immediately answered, without 
either loss of time or noticeable conference between the leger clerk and 
the counter. 

Winp-Guarps AND Cows For CuimNeys.—JIn few matters have 
there been so many different attempts to accomplish the same result as 
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in the cure of smoky chimneys ; and it 1s very desirable that, if tolerat- 
ed at all, the nuisance of smoke should be kept out of doors. 

This subject is very intimately connected with ventilation, in the con- 
sideration of which it will be again referred to. One important means 
of obviating this nuisance is to prevent the free passage of the smoke, 
caused by the current of rarefied air up the chimney, being interfered 
with by the force of the wind striking the top of the chimney. To avoid 
this, Mr. J. E. Grisdale has invented a wind guard, consisting of a cap 
poised upon a point on the top of the chimney. This cap, the moment the 
wind strikes it, turns its back to the current, and closes that side of the 
opening. The principal objection appears to be in the extreme facil- 
ity with which it vibrates. Mr. Grisdale has registered this invention 
provisionally, and, not having the means himself, is anxious to meet with 
some one to assist him in bringing it out. From its extreme simplicity 
it would be very inexpensive. 

Mr. Stafford’s interceptor cowl, for the same purpose as that last men- 
tioned, is very well arranged, but would be more costly, on account of 
its construction. 

These contrivances will be very useful in situations where a chimney 
is overtopped by lofty buildings ; but we imagine that, in the majority of 
cases where inconvenience is experienced, the evil exists near the fire- 
place, or in the “ throat” of the chimney, rather than at the top of the 
flue. This will be more fully exhibited in our reference to stoves and 
fireplaces. 

Fireproor Fioors, Ceinines, AnD Roors oF Buitpines. — Speci- 
mens of this improved construction of fireproof floors are exhibited by 
Messrs. Fox and Barrett; and one is certainly struck with the assertion, 
that the expense of these substantial and massive floors is not greater 
than the ordinary timber construction. This is surprising, on account of 
the great weight that hasto be sustained, the floor and ceiling being 
about nine inches thick, of solid material. The small cost may, how- 
ever, be in some degree accounted for by the extreme lightness of the 
iron joists, the cheapness of the material employed in each successive 
layer, as well as from the very little amount of skilled labor required in 
their construction. 

In cases of fire, the floors, composed chiefly of timber, afford, from 
their very construction, a supply of air to feed the flame ; and, from the 
combustible character of the material, present very little hope of its prog- 
ress being stayed. This invention will afford the means of diminishing 
the present extensive use of timber in buildings, by the almost universal 
adoption of which considerable danger is incurred. Mr. Braidwood, the 
Superintendent of the London Fire Engine Establishment, has stated, in 
evidence before a committee of the House of Lords, that, by exposure 
for a few years to heat not much above that of boiling water, timber is 
brought into a condition somewhat resembling that of spontaneous com- 
bustion ; and for the fire which occurred a few years since at Day and 
Martin’s blacking manufactory no other cause could be assigned than 
the ignition of the wooden casing in which the hot-water pipes were in- 
closed. If these facts be correct, the character of the floors through 
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which warming apparatus are generally made to pass must be a matter 
of importance. Considerable strength and solidity are given to the 
building generally by these floors ; the iron bearing the tensile strain, and 
the concrete resisting the force of compression. A paper upon the 
subject, read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, has been published, 
which contains a full account of the arrangement. 

This invention seems well adapted to those rooms in which books that 
have been filled and banking documents are kept; where security from 
fire is so necessary a desideratum, not very readily obtained above 
ground. 


II. We now consider, secondly, those inventions by which “ Light,” 
* Heat,” and “ Ventilation,” may be secured, and which so materially 
promote the health and comfort of bank clerks. 

Licut, — Gas, Canptes. — Like many of the discoveries of modern 
times, gas has not only great capacities for contributing to men’s con- 
venience, but also for their annoyance and injury, and this is most fully 
exemplified when this most valuable substitute for the solar ray is em- 
ployed excessively. 

Most jets are adapted by their form and size to burn well a certain 
quantity of gas, and if less be turned on inconvenience is sure to arise, 
and if more is allowed to pass incomplete combustion ensues, producing 
rapidly a most injurious and painfully oppressive condition of the air in 
the apartment. Burners are frequently somewhat inaccessible, or in 
the press of business they are disregarded until the smell of half-con- 
sumed gas is insupportable, and in order to regulate the light it may be 
necessary to adjust the cock several times in the course of an hour. To 
obviate this evil, Mr. Biddell has invented a self-regulating gas-burner, 
which adapts itself to all variations of pressure, preventing the flame 
from either rising or falling above or below any desired height to which 
it may be adjusted, thus saving gas and preventing smoke. Its self-act- 
ing property depends upon the expansion and contraction of a com- 
pound rod in the centre of the flame, which, by means of a small lever 
and simple valve, shuts off or lets on the gas according as its pressure 
may be increased or diminished. This invention can be adapted to the 
button-burner, which gives a whiter light; a light, however, which is 
more expensive than the red on account of its rapid consumption of gas, 
although the objection of cost would be perhaps overruled, when it is re- 
membered that the whiter the light the less prejudicial it is to the eye, 
and the more complete the combustion of the gas the purer will be the 
atmosphere of the apartment. 

Mr. Biddell’s burner is furnished with a gauze covering at the bottom, 
which insures great steadiness of the flame by preventing any sudden 
draught from disturbing it. This addition of wire-gauze has also been 
used with some other burners recently introduced, amongst others with 
that of Mr. Winfield, which is a beautiful burner, and with the opal shades 
is becoming now very generally used; the only inconvenience of this 
improvement is the necessity of removing the chimney to light the gas, 
otherwise the gauze, if fine, while the chimney is cold frequently pre- 
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vents the immediate admission of air necessary to support the combus- 
tion of the gas. It may be remarked, in passing, that gas-burners are 
treated somewhat inconsiderately ; they are lighted night after night for 
months together without any attention being paid to their condition, and 
thus, from some of the holes becoming partly closed, an inequality in 
flame is a necessary result. And then, in order to produce the same 
amount of light, the gas is turned on higher, and incomplete combus- 
tion, in some parts of the flame at least, is sure to ensue. Might it not 
be well to have an annual or half-yearly inspection of all gas-burners in 
a bank ? 

The introduction of pipes leading from the gas-burner shades into the 
flue of the fire-place would very materially assist ventilation, and carry 
away the impurities those burners generate. The shade invented by 
Mr. Winfield ‘merits attention on account of its reflecting qualities, its 
durability, and cleanly surface, and the pleasant light which it diffuses. 
This will probably entirely supersede the copperplate reflector, which, 
being quite opaque, has a tendency too much to darken the room. 

The cost of this burner is about 7s. 6d., and they are issued regulated 
toa 24 inch flame. Mr. Biddell has some very flattering testimonials 
from Messrs. Ransome & Co., Ipswich, the Gas Fitters’ Mutual Associa- 
tion of London, and others, to the value of his invention, which appears 
especially adapted to the counters of banking establishments, as well as 
other places where the proper amount of flame from the burner cannot 
be made the subject of frequent attention. 

Some of the incoaveniences attending the use of candles may be con- 
siderably lessened by a little invention of the Rev. W. H. Jones, — 
the ** Acolyte,” or patent safety candle cap; which, being placed upon 
the top, descends as the candle burns, and insures regularity in the melt- 
ing of the wax or tallow, thereby preventing the guttering and the drip- 
ping of the grease. Price’s Patent Candle Company are the licensees 
for its manufacture, and it is intended more especially to be used with 
their article denominated the ‘* Composite.” 

It may not have been generally observed what an amount of smoke 
some candles produce, causing the same unpleasant smell, as well as 

inful effect upon the lungs, as that arising from the smoke of gas. 

he best composite candles, of which there were some beautiful speci- 
mens exhibited, smoke the least, — the additional expense of which is 
indeed very little, and no doubt, if more attention were directed to the 
subject, even common candles might be materially improved. 

Heat. — So large a portion of civilized society, and especially those 
employed in banks, being engaged in pursuits of a sedentary kind, the 
means of obtaining artificial heat in this variable climate are of much 
importance, and it is very interesting to observe the various improve- 
ments which have been recently made. 

With all these, however, and some of the fireplaces are exceedingly 
attractive, the question of stoves and open fires does not seem quite settled 
in favor of the latter, and Mr. Edwards steps forward in defence of 
Dr. Arnott’s invention, against the many who, in professedly copying the 
stove, have not adopted the principle upon which it acts, and thus 
brought both into disrepute. 
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The real Arnott stove is upon the principle of an extensive and mod. 
erately warm heating metal surface at about 200° Fahrenheit ; it con- 
sists of a sheet-iron box, which may be of any dimensions, in proportion 
to the size of the room to be heated; it is divided by a partition into 
two chambers of unequal dimensions, which communicate freely at the 
top and bottom. A fire-box, composed of iron lined with fire-brick, rests 
at the bottom of the larger chamber; access is obtained to it by a door 
which must fit closely. The refuse of the fire falls into an ash-pit below; 
here also is a valve for the supply of air to the fire-box. The fumes 
and heat of the fire pass up and down, over and under the partition, giv- 
ing warmth to the outer case ; the smoke finally passes off by a flue into 
an adjoining chimney. The heat is regulated by the valve for admitting 
air; when this. is opened widely a large stream enters and combustion 
becomes active ; when, on the contrary, the aperture is reduced, a com- 
paratively small stream is admitted, and combustion languishes. The 
temperature of the outer case is raised or depressed accordingly by the 
revolution of the heat and smoke round the division of the chambers, 
their power of giving forth warmth is expended as far as possible on the 
plates of the outer case, so as to be serviceable for the end in view, and 
it might be possible to exhaust the whole for that end by lengthening the 
flue or causing a greater extent of it to pass through the air of the 
room before entering the chimney. This apparatus certainly makes the 
most economical use of fuel of any species of contrivance for producing 
artificial heat yet known. Six pounds of Welsh coal or coke, of the 
value of one penny, will, it is said, supply an ordinary one for a day. 

The prevalent fault in the Arnott stoves generally manufactured has 
been a diminution of the heating surface in proportion to the strength of 
the furnace. 

All metal surfaces, however well the principle of a large superficies 
moderately warmed may be observed, raise the temperature by two 
means, namely, by radiation and by conduction. Radiated heat, which 
is that given by a common fire, is perfectly safe, but the heat produced 
by the air coming in contact with a warmed surface is more injurious. 
The air which forms the medium of heating the rest has been altered in 
its character, particularly in being desiccated or deprived of its humidity. 
It is necessary to counteract this result by artificial infusion of humidity 
into the atmosphere. Perhaps the best possible arrangement for this 
purpose is that consisting in a trough of water with a roller moving in it, 
and a similar roller forming a windlass about two feet above. Between 
the windlass and the roller an endless piece of towelling revolves. The 
bottom of the piece of towelling passing, of course, through the water, 
it is only necessary to turn the windlass a few times in order to make 
the whole wet, and this process may be repeated as often as necessary. 
The vapor constantly arising from the cloth will, if sufficient in quan- 
tity, make good the want of humidity in the stove-heated air. 

It is rather singular that Mr. Edwards makes no allusion in his little 
pamphlet to this desiccation of the air by stoves, nor to the means of 
removing it. 

In the stoves exhibited by Mr. Juckes and Mr. Pierce, together with the 
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great advantage of heating by earthen instead of metal surfaces, a prin- 
ciple is announced, which is but rarely used, although it has been occa- 
sionally adopted for many years, viz. the introduction of the air from the 
outside of the building by a flue or pipe. This, upon a little considera- 
tion, will be shown to be very important, and it is possible that neither 
of these gentlemen has fully recognized the value of the principle which 
they have adopted ; we shall, however, refer to this again. 

Gas has been asserted to be an economical heating agent, —and 
Messrs. Feetham and Co. exhibit a very elegant stove of white porcelain. 
In many of the gas stoves, by other manufacturers, the deterioration of 
the air, and the smoke caused by combustion, are entirely overlooked, 
and the stoves are made without any provision for a chimney at all. 

The white porcelain will not, however, conduct the heat so rapidly as 
a surface dark and rough. 

In the construction of some of the open fireplaces, an effort has been 
made to bring the body of fire forward into the room as much as pos- 
sible, without diverting the passage of the smoke. This object appears 
to be very happily obtained in a grate exhibited by Messrs. Dean & Co., 
which is the exact reverse of many, even recently constructed. The 
back is quite flat, the bars projecting outwards, like a section of an ellip- 
sis. The surface of the fire is thus increased, and the whole is placed in 
front of the four reflecting cheeks. This appears manifestly superior to 
the round back and flat-fronted fireplaces in common use. The execu- 
tion of these specimens is very elaborate, and, for ordinary purposes, 
would be too expensive, the plain black being about £9 10s., and if with 
ash-pan and ornamental side £25; but the principle might be recog- 
nized in a much cheaper form. It has been questioned above, whether 
the principle of introducing a fresh current of air to the grate and chim- 
ney by communication with the external atmosphere has been fully ap- 
preciated, or its value rightly understood. Open fires have been object- 
ed to, for causing draughts, and close stoves have been substituted, air 
being introduced under them from without to ventilate the room ; but the 
one great cause of these draughts, as well as that of many smoky chim- 
neys, and the frequent failure of attempts to carry off smoke from gas- 
burners, by pipes, into the open air, has been altogether overlooked, viz. 
mechanical exhaustion of the air in the apartment by excessive rare- 
faction in the chimney. 

For the purpose of drawing attention to the improvement adopted in 
Mr. Juckes’s and also Mr. Pierce’s stove, to which the jury have awarded 
a medal and “special approbation,” it may not be unsuitable here to 
copy a paper which we brought to London on visiting the Exhibition, in 
order to submit it to some manufacturers of stoves, supposing its sugges- 
tions to be wholly new. 

For the well-being of fires generally, a constant draught or supply of 
air is necessary, not merely to support combustion, but also to supply the 
partial vacuum at the bottom of the chimney, caused by the ascent of 
the air, it being highly rarefied by excessive heat. ‘The air in the chim- 
ney being thus rarefied and heated, to a degree far above that in the 
room, the atmosphere is exhausted, and in fact pumped out of the apart- 
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ment. Thus the pressure of the external air is much increased, and thig © 
is perceived by a strong current entering at every hole and crevice; ~ 
when a door is opened the draught is extremely inconvenient, and hag © 
the effect of immediately reducing the temperature, causing, of course, 
much waste of heat. To obviate this is the object of the present sugges. 
tion, viz. to introduce the air necessary to support combustion in the © 
grate, and to supply the rarefaction in the chimney, not from the front — 
of the fireplace, as is now universal (thereby drawing out of the room — 
the air which has just been warmed), but from the atmosphere outside 7 
the apartment, by means of a pipe or flue laid beneath the floor, and ~ 
under the hearth-stone, and opening behind the grate, a space being left © 
here, carefully covered at the top, so as to prevent any direct communis | 
cation between the pipe beneath the floor and the flue of the chimney, 7 
In order to introduce air into the chimney, to carry up the smoke, without | 
making so large a demand upon the warmed air in the apartment, which | 
now, under the present arrangement of open fireplaces, as soon as heat» © 
ed in the grate, rushes wastefully up the chimney, the front edge of the | 
stove or fireplace opening should be perforated, or have a narrow space ~ 
wholly or partially round it. From these perforations or spaces at the 7 
back of the face of the stove, and between the outer edge of the face © 
and the surrounding slips, would flow a constant current of cold air ; this 7 
would constantly direct itself towards the fire and chimney, and thus ber | 
come the upward current. The reason for having the perforation round 7 
the front edge of the fireplace opening is this, that the smoke from the © 
fire may be embraced by the draught of air and carried up the chimney; 7 
if they were in any other position this might not be accomplished, and © 
the smoke might be sometimes driven into the room. 3 

A double set of grate-bars under the fire would be very useful, one 7 
set to be withdrawn and replaced by the other at intervals, when the © 
bottom of the fire gets choked with dust; thus allowing the small asheg — 
to fall through without the wasteful application of the poker or the shovel, ~ 
which pulverizes the coal. This double set might work upon a rod like 7 
a hinge, and pass one through the other, thus shifting the support of the ~ 
fire without at all disturbing its position, but merely removing the dust 
from under it. In reference to the general questions of close stoves and ~ 
open fires, perhaps for banks the Arnott stoves would really be the © 
more suitable. The circulation of the blood in some gentlemen is 80 7 
much more rapid than in others, that in an office there is rarely perfect 7 
unanimity in managing the fire ; one opening the windows, whilst an- © 
other puts on coals. The coldness of the office on winter mornings is_ 
objectionable, to say nothing of the half-hourly attention required by an ~ 
open fire. Whilst the Arnott stoves exhibited by Mr. Edwards need ree 7 
plenishing but twice in twenty-four hours, and yet preserve a uniform | 
temperature for months together. 


(To be continued in the April No.) 
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LAWSON’S HISTORY OF BANKING. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF THE BANK. 


The Bank commence Business in Grocers’ Hall. — Build a new Bank.— Description of the 
Building, and its subsequent Enlargement.— Allowance made to the Bank by Govern- 
ment. — Retirement of Mr. Abraham Newland. — Commissioners appointed to improve 
the Style of Bank-Notes. — How manufactured. — A singular Trial caused a Note. 
— Account of outstanding Bank-Notes in 1832.— The Thousand-Pound Note and 
the Bank k. — Losses sustained by the Bank.—Great Profits of the Bank, and 
whence derived. — Description of the Dead Weight. — Business of the Bank. How divid- 
ed. — Number of Persons officially employed. — Annual Election of all the Officers of the 
Bank. — Class Fy =a tomy rom whence Directors are chosen. — — Integrity 
of Directors in the Discharge of their Duty. — Scale o ourts. — Man- 
agement of the Affairs of the Bank exclusively in the Directors. — Mode of declaring 
Divi on Bank Stock. — The Bank compelled to publish a State of their Affairs. — 
Nature Sf the Transactions of the Bank with the Exchequer, as described by Abraham 
Newland. — Origin and Progress of the National Debt. — Dr. Price on J 
Annuities. — Stockbrokers. — §, ing in the Funds.— Bulls, Bears, and Lame 
Ducks. —Origin of the Sinking Fund, and its final Extinction. — Mode of providing 1 for 
the Dividends by Government. — General Plan of Business. — The late Mr. hoon Chief 
Cashier of the Bank. 


Berore we proceed to give an account of the manner in whieh the 
affairs of the Bank of England are conducted, a few remarks on the 
building itself may perpetuate some material incidents respecting it. 

On the establishment of the Bank in 1694, the directors engaged the 
hall of the Grocers’ Company for the purposes-of their business, and con-+ 
tinued to occupy it until the year 1732, when, having made a proposi- 
tion to the Grocers’ Company*for a renewal of their lease, the terms of 
which were not.approved of, the directors, at a general court of the: 
_ Governors and Company of the Bank of England, held on Thursday,,. 
the 20th of January, 1732, were empowered by a resolution of that 
court to “ build a new Bank in Threadneedle Street, and to erect ar 
equestrian statue of King William before it.” 

The Governor and directors of the corporation proceeded on the Ist 
of August, 1732, to lay the foundation stone, on which was the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“The foundation of this building of the Bank of England was laid 
August the Ist, 1732, in the sixth year of the reign of King George the 
Second, Sir Edward Bellamy, knight and alderman, Governor; the 
Honorable Horatio Townshend, esquire, Deputy Governor” ; together 
with the names of the several directors. 

Soon after the completion of the building, the proprietors of the Bank 
caused a statue to be erected in the great hall in commemoration of its 
founder, with a Latin inscription, of which the following is a transla- 
tion : — 
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For restoring Efficacy to the Laws ; 
Authority to the Courts of Justice ; 
Dignity to Parliament ; 

To all his subjects their Religion and Liberties ; 
And confirming these to posterity, 

By the succession of the illustrious House of Hanover 
To the British Throne : 

To the best of princes, William the Third, 

ino ne the <e ee 
orporation, from a sense of gratitude, 
Has erected this Statue ; 
And dedicated it to his Memory 
In the year of our Lord 1734, 
And the first year of this Building. 


The original extent of the Bank comprehended the site of the house 
and garden formerly belonging to Sir John Houblon, one of the first 
directors, and was comparatively a small structure, quite invisible to- 
wards the street, the entrance being through an arched court, surround- 
ed by many other buildings; viz. a church called Saint Christopher le 
Stocks, three taverns in Bartholomew Lane and two on the south side, and 
upwards of twenty private houses ; the whole of which have been removed. 

That part which formed the churchyard of Saint Christopher’s has 
been preserved, and is now called the Garden ; it is inclosed within an 
iron fence, and surrounded on all sides by the offices of the establish- 
ment. One of the clerks, of the name of Jenkins, lies buried in this 
consecrated ground. The cause of his interment in such a place arose 
out of a fear, as expressed by his friends, that, in consequence of his 
singular height (he was upwards of seven feet), his body would be ex- 
humed if itwere buried in any other place. 

By the 33d-of George III. c. 15, the Governor and Company were 
authorized to pufehase certain houses and grounds contiguous to the 
Bank. The preamble ‘reeites the 4th of George III. c. 49, which en- 
abled the Governor and Company-of the Bank of England to purchase 
houses and ground for opening a passage for carriages from Cornhill to 
the Bank, &c.; and the 5th of George III. c. 91, for.vesting certain 
glebe lands belonging to the rectory of the parish church of Saint 
Christopher, in the city of London, to the Governor and Company of the 
Bank, &c. ; and the 6th George III. c. 76, enabling the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England to purchase certain houses and 
ground near to the Bank, &c. ; and 21st George Ill. c. 71, for vesting 
the parish church of Saint Christopher le Stocks in the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England ; and states, that by virtue of these 
acts, and of several purchases made from time to time, the Governor 
and Company of the Bank are now become owners, not only of the site 
on which the Bank is erected, but of certain premises along the east side 
of Princes Street, the south side of Lothbury, and the whole of the west 
side of Bartholomew Lane, except three houses adjoining Lothbury ; 
and it further states, that the premises on the south side of Lothbury 
and the said three houses are the only premises which adjoin the Bank ; 
and that it would add much to the safety of that edifice if the said 
houses were removed, which was ultimately done. 
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On the east side of the entrance of the Bank are the several offices 
connected with the management of the national debt; and over the 
door of each is displayed the designation of the funds managed within. 

That portion of the Bank called the Rotunda is a noble building, 
crowned with a dome, admitting the light through an elegant cupola, 
supported by twelve female figures representing the months of the year. 
Within the cupola is an anemoscope, showing the direction of the wind. 

The Rotunda was originally built for and used by stock brokers or_ 
jobbers, and was frequented by the buyers and sellers of stock, all eager- 
ly occupied, and expressing by their countenances the importance of 
their business, until the directors of the Bank, a few years back, drove 
all the busy throng out of the place ; when, from the solemn and sepul- 
chral silence that reigned within it, a stranger would naturally ask, 
“ For what purpose was this stately edifice erected ?” 

The good sense of the directors, however, at last turned it into an 
office for the payment of the dividends, for which purpose, from its con- 
tiguity to the different stock offices, it is admirably adapted. 

In the museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, called Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, are exhibited accurate drawings of nearly every office in the 
Bank ; and however enlarged may be the stranger’s ideas of the extent 
of the establishment by viewing these pictures, an examination of the 
building itself is sure to surpass them. 

This extensive pile measures, on the south side, 365 feet; on the 
west, 440 feet ; on the north, 410 feet; and on the east, 245 feet. The 
whole is inclosed within the four streets of Threadneedle Street, Princes 
Street, Lothbury, and Bartholomew Lane. The principal front is com- 
posed of a centre and two wings; the latter are ornamented with a 
colonnade of Corinthian pillars, which are esteemed very beautiful. 
Through the former you approach the original.hall, which is a noble 
apartment, 75 feet in length and 40 in breadth; behind the hall is the 
Bullion Court, which is approached from Lothbury through a magnificent 
arch and facade, designed-on the model of the triumphal arch of Con- 
stantine at Rome. 

The entablature is supported by Corinthian columns, fluted, and 
crowned with statues emblematical of the four quarters of the globe ; 
and the intercolumniations are enriched by basso relievo in panels, alle- 
gorically representing the Thames and the Ganges. 

The great roses in the vaulting of the arch are exact copies from 
those of the temple of Mars the Avenger, at Rome. 

The outside wall at the back of the Bank was, until lately, strangely 
ornamented at the top, forming, by its heavy aspect, a singular contrast 
with the simple elegance of the front. Since the rebuilding of the Royal 
Exchange, and the various other improvements in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, the entire wall of the building has been raised several feet, 
which not only gives it a better appearance, but has added considerably 
to the safety and general defence of the building. 

Visitors to the Bullion Office, not many years ago, were shown the 
identical old chest, somewhat larger than a common seaman’s, and also 
the original cases, where the cash, notes, papers, and books of accounts 
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once were kept ; they were interesting mementoes of the Bank’s original 
simplicity and confined operations, and furnish a curious contrast to its 
later amazing development. 

The Bullion Office was established as a separate department almost as 
soon as the Bank commenced business in their present premises, and it 
was instituted for the purpose of accommodation and safety between 
merchant and merchant, as a place of deposit. It used formerly to be 
called the warehouse, and has only gone by its present name about 
forty years. 

All the bullion brought into the Bank lies in this office for the owner 
to whom it is consigned, and is generally deposited by shipmasters; 
for the safe custody of which the Bank make no charge. 

There are two departments of the Bullion Office, one of which is 
connected with the Bank, whilst the other is a deposit office for the ac- 
commodation of merchants. The deposits consist in the first instances 
of packages received from shipmasters, and as they arrive an entry is 
made of the name of the shipmaster and consignee, the name of the 
vessel by which the importation has been made, the number of the 

, and what they are said to contain. When a sale takes place, 
(which is effected by a broker between seller and buyer, and who gives 
a contract to each,) the owner of the specie brings the bill of lading de- 
scribing the marks and contents of the packages, which are then opened, 
and their contents weighed and bought by the Bank. If consisting of 
gold, the price is fixed at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce; if of silver, it is 
bought at the market price, which varies according to supply and demand. 

Previous to the year 1786, the Bank received an allowance of £ 562 
10s. per million for the management of the national debt; from that 
period till the year 1807, such allowance was reduced to £450 per mil- 
lion, besides an all@wance for the trouble in receiving contributions on 
loans, &c. ; when, it being considered that the actual expenses incurred 
by the Bank in this department did not exceed £ 180 per million, the 
allowance on account of management was reduced to £ 340 per mil- 
lion on £ 600,000,000 of the public debt, and to £300 per million on all 
further additions to the debt, exclusive of some separate allowances for 
annuities, amounting to £8,820 15s. 2d. 

The total sum paid by the public to the Bank on account of loans 
raised, Exchequer bills funded, transfer of three and a half per cent. 
stock, &&c. from 1793 to 1820, both inclusive, amounted to £426,795 
ls. 11d. ; but this was exclusive of the above charge for conducting the 
national debt.* 

At a general court of the directors, held on the 18th of September, 
1807, Mr. Abraham Newland, who had been upwards of fifty years in 
the service of the Bank, resigned his office of chief cashier. The 
court intimated to Mr. Newland their intention of settling an annuity on 
him agreeably to custom ; but this he modestly refused, being possessed 
of ample property. He, however, was prevailed upon to accept a ser- 
vice of plate valued at 1,000 guineas. 





* Parliamentary Papers, No. 81, Session 1822. 
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About the year 1819, a great outcry was raised against the Bank for 
not adopting a style of note which could not be imitated, and thus pre- 
venting the sad sacrifice of life which, unhappily for the country, about 
this period was too common. The subject at last became so pressing, 
that the government appointed commissioners to investigate the causes 
of the numerous forgeries, and whether a mode could be devised where- 
by the forging of bank-notes might be prevented. 

Previous to this investigation, the directors of the Bank had been en- 
deavoring to remedy the evil, many plans having been submitted to 
them, all of which they were obliged to reject. At one time they were 
about to adopt a curious and very costly machine for printing the note 
on both sides so exactly alike as to appear one impression, when a work- 
man came forward and showed that the same thing might be done by 
the simple contrivance of two plates connected by a hinge. 

The commissioners, as a means of facilitating their inquiries, request- 
ed the Court of Directors would furnish them with such rejected plans, 
by which it appears they received 180 projects for their adoption : these, 
together with the correspondence which accompanied them, were regu- 
larly classified and arranged. A statement of trials to which they had 
been subjected, specimens of the proposed originals, and of the imita- 
tions executed by the Bank, were also submitted to the commissioners. 

The Bank also placed before the commissioners seventy varieties of 
paper made at their manufactory by way of experiments, in which 
almost every alteration recommended for adoption had been tried, and 
in some instances anticipated by the manufacturer. 

It is due to the Bank to state, that,on many occasions, so. anxious 
were the directors to secure the desired object, they furnished to the 
proposers of those projects which were of a superior kind pecuniary 
means to carry their ideas into effect. at 

The impossibility, however, of making notes*which should be execut- 
ed so as not to be imitated, and in such. amanner as should render them 
fit for general circulation amengst all classes of society, was soon ap- 

rent to the commissioners, who nevertheless appear, in their report, 
dated the 18th of February, 1820, to have considered that by the adop- 
tion of the note fabricated by Messrs. Applegath and Cowper, great, if 
not insurmountable, obstacles would be opposed to the act of any pers®n 
who might be disposed to engage in forging them. 

The following curious description of the paper used in ye bank- 
notes is abridged from Mr. Barlow’s lecture ‘“* On a Bank of England 
Note,” recently delivered at the Royal Institution. 

The color of the paper is peculiar, and cannot exactly be imitated by 
a forger, except at great expense. The combined thinness and strength 
of the paper is also unique. The paper is made in pieces large enough 
for two notes; each note before it is sized weighs about eighteen grains, 
and if then doubled it is strong enough to suspend a weight of 36 lbs. ; 
with the addition of about a grain of size it will suspend 56 lbs. The 
texture of the paper is also peculiar; it has a crisp feel, invariably the 
same, and such that bank clerks of experience can readily detect for- 


geries by this test alone. 
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Then the wire mark, impressed in the making by a frame, costly to 
make and difficult to use, is practically inimitable. Each note has thin, 
rough edges, uncut, not to be produced by any mode of cutting paper 
that is not made expressly for the purpose. The paper for printing is 
damped with water in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 

The ink used in the plate printing is made of Frankfort black, which 
is composed of the charcoal of the tendrils and husks of the German 
grape ground with linseed oil. This ink has a peculiar and very deep 
shade of black, common black inks being tinted either with blue or 
brown. 

The notes of the Bank of England were by general consent treated 
as money before they were made a legal tender by act of Parliament. 
No one can recover the value of a lost note, should it be in the hands of 
a bond fide holder for a valuable consideration, and without a previous 
knowledge of the true owner; for the holder of a note is prima facie 
entitled to prompt payment of it, and cannot be affected by the previous 
fraud of any former holder in obtaining it, unless evidence be given of 
culpable neglect, or the knowledge of its having been lost or stolen being 
brought home to him ; and, as possesion is prima facie evidence of prop- 
erty in negotiable instruments payable to bearer on demand, in an ac- 
tion of trover for the recovery of a lost note the defendant will not be 
called upon to show his title to the note without evidence on the other 
side that he got possession of it wrongfully. 

It was formerly the practice of the Bank to retain all forged notes that 
were presented for payment; this custom they have now discontinued, 
being satisfied with stamping the word rorcep on such fictitious notes. 

On the'22d of February, 1819, an action for false imprisonment was 
brought in the Court of King’s Bench against an inspector of the Bank 
of England, in théservice of that corporation. It appeared that the 
plaintiff had paid away @one-pound bank-note, which was pronounced 
by the Bank to be a forgery. Having by stratagem afterwards got pos- 
session of the note, the plaintiff paid the amount, and on refusing to de- 
liver up the forged note, he was taken before a magistrate “ for having 
a note in his possession, knowing it to be forged and counterfeit.” On 
the evidence of the inspector, and at his instance, the plaintiff was com- 

ted to prison by a magistrate, and after three days’ confinement was 
released on bail to appear when called on; at the expiration of twelve 
months, not having been called on, he brought his action, when, strange 
to relate, the note was proved to be a genuine Bank of England one- 
pound note. The jury immediately brought in their verdict, “« Damages, 
one hundred pounds.” 

Very considerable sums are realized by the Bank from the accidental 
destruction of their notes, many of which are lost at sea, and numbers 
destroyed by fire, and the carelessness of individuals. The following 
is an account ef Bank-notes outstanding, from 1792 to 1832, a period of 
forty years only.* 


: * Vide Bank of England Return to the Committee of the House of Commons, 
833. 
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Of £5 and upwards, dated between 1792 and Ist of January, 1812, . + £280,380 


From Ist of January, 1812, to the Ist of January, 1817, Gy dhe ate 95,600 
From Ist of January, 1817, to the Ist of January, 1822, . a ° ° 149,860 
From Ist of Jannary, 1822, to the Ist of January, 1827, heats Se 511,490 


From Ist of January, 1827, to the Ist of January, 1832, Ee Ei 





£ 1,334,330 

Between the years 1790 and 1829, the annual expenses of the Bank 
were increased by the following items : — 

1798. A voluntary contribution to the eae by a vote of the proprie- 


tors. . ° ° . + £200,000 
1804. Loss by Astlett’s frauds, : ; P ° ° . 342,697 
Property tax paid by the Bank from 1797 to 1816, ° - 2,143,334 


Actual loss sustained by the Bank, between 1790 and 1829, in supplying the gold 


and silver currency of the countr. £ 1,209,896 

1830. In this year, the emma auntnane of the Bank were nearly double what they 
had been in former years; this was caused, it appears, by a large sum having been 
written off at that time for the forgeries of Fauntleroy the total amount lost by the 
Bank through his forgeries was Fe ° . £360,000 


The total amount of the sctual losses susiained by the Bank from 
forgeries in the public funds from 1822 to 1831, both inclusive, was 
£ 402,040, in which amount the last item is included. 

This enormous loss sustained by the Bank through forgeries within 
the space of ten years requires some special reference, more particularly 
as regards the last item in the above estimate. 

It is customary for parties who have invested money in the funds, and 
who may reside in the country, to appoint some responsible parties in 
London to receive the dividends, and when necessary sell the stock. 

This appointment is made by a deed called a power of attorney, 
which instrument gives authority to the party in whose favor it is made 
out, either to sell the stock or receive the dividends, 

Most of the powers so granted are in favor of da@ndon bankers, who 
act upon them when for sale through a steck*broker, and when for the 
receipt of dividends only they act personally. 

The Bank have a regulatiofi, that, before a power of attorney for the 
sale of stock can be acted upon, it must be left at the power of attorney 
office in the Bank one clear day, to enable the authorities to make the 
necessary inspection as to the signature, &c., and this practice is never 
deviated from except on some very special occasion, and not then, un- 
less an application to that effect be made by the party wishing to sell the 
stock. 

Henry Fauntleroy, to whom we shall have occasion more particularly 
to allude when treating of London bankers, was in the habit of making 
these special applications for the transfer of stock, and, from the high 
position he held among the London bankers, no suspicion was created in 
the minds of any of the gentlemen at the Bank with whom Fauntleroy 
transacted business ; he was therefore allowed to act upon powers of 
attorney on the day he made the application. This irregularity pre- 
vented the necessary comparison of the signatures of powers of attor- 
ney with those in the stock-books, all of which, unfortunately for the 
Bank, were at last discovered to be forged, and the above amount was 
the extent of the loss sustained by such forgeries, 
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Having enumerated some of the losses of the Bank, it may perhaps 
be as well to give an exhibit of their profits, which we are enabled to da 
from a return presented to a committee of the House of Commons in 
1832, stating the description of securities held by the Bank, and the 
sources from which the said profits were derived ; premising that, if we 
except the item for the management of the public debt, the profits are 
now considerably enhanced. 


Interest on commercial bills, . . . P ‘. , a - - £130,695 
Interest on Exchequer bills, . . , ay . 204,109 
Annuity for 45 years, dead weight account, ° : ° . ° . 451,415 
Interest on capital received from government, ‘ ; ‘ ; : 446,502 
Allowance for management of the nan’ debt , . ‘2 = ne 
Interest on loans or mortgages, + ie a ‘ , 60,684 
Interest on stock in the public funds, ° ke ee oe ae 15,075 
Interest on private loans, ‘ 56,941 


Profit on bullion, commission, rent, receipts, on discounted bills, unpaid 
management of the ae of the Banks of Ireland and Scotland, and 
sundry claims, . ‘ ‘ x ; 7 ; F : 71,859 


£ 1,689,176 


At the time of the renewal of the Bank charter in 1833, the impres- 
sion that the Bank was overpaid for the management of the debt was 
still’ entertained, and a further reduction of £ 120,000 per annum, by the 
3d and 4th William IV. c. 98, was directed to be made from the sum 
which, up to that period, had been annually paid to the Bank. 

Many people imagine that the government and the bank are so identi- 
fied, the one with the other, that it would be impossible to separate their 
interests; but this isa great mistake. The government, although debtors 
to the Bank,are in every other respect perfectly independent of that corpo- 
ration ; and indeed the debt is of such a nature that it cannot be called in 
but on certain conditions, a consideration having been given for the loan 
of the money ; which consideration, as we have before shown, consists in 
the privilege of being bankers to the state, and the sole bank ‘of issue in 
the metropolis. The advantages derived from these two sources of 
profit are very considerable, as will be seen in the Appendix. 

Independent of the usual discounts to the commercial world, the 
Bank are in the habit of making quarterly advances, which they do by 
issuing a public notice to the effect, that, 

On and after the day of , the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Enyland will be ready to receive application for loans upon the deposit of 
bills of exchange not having more than six months to run, Exchequer bills, East India 
bonds, or other approved security ; such loans to be repaid on or before the 
day of next, with interest at the rate of per cent. per annum, and 
to be for sums of not less than £ 2,000 each. 

The funds of the Bank which are the sources of profit, and which 
constitute the measure of the sums they have to lend, subject only to a 
deduction on account of cash and bullion, may be classed under three 
heads : — 

First. The sum received from the proprietors as capital, together with the savings 
which have been added to it. 

Secondly. The sums received from persons keeping cash at the bank, or, in other 
words, balances on the accounts both of government and individuals. 
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Thirdly. The sum received in return for notes put in circulation. A correspond- 
ing value for every note is of course originally given, and the value thus given consti- 
tutes one part of the general fund to be lent at interest. A note-holder does not in 
fact differ from a person to whom a balance is due; both are creditors of the Bank; 
the one holding a note, which is the evidence of the debt due to him; and the other 
having the evidence of the entry in his pass-book, or in the leger of the Bank. 


The sum at all times running at interest will be in exact proportion to 
the amount of these three funds combined. 

The great change in the situation of the Bank took place after the 
exemption from cash payments, and which change, by extending its cir- 
culation, added largely to the profits of the Bank proprietors, who re- 
ceived occasional distributions, as follows : — 

In 1799 a bonus of £ 1,164,240, being 10 per cent. on the capital of 
£ 11,642,400. In May, 1801, another bonus of £ 582,120, being 5 per 
cent. on the capital. In November, 1802, £291,060, being 2} per 
cent. In October, 1804, £ 582,120, being 5 per cent. In this year the 
salaries of the directors of the Bank were increased. In October, 
1805, a bonus of £ 582,120, being 5 per cent. on the capital, was given 
to the proprietors. In October, 1806, £582,120, being 5 per cent. 
And in June, 1816, £ 2,910,600, being 25 per cent. on the above 
capital of £ 11,642,400. This latter bonus was added to the stock, 
which then amounted to £ 14,553,000. Previous to 1807, when the 
legal interest was only 5 per cent., the annual dividend on Bank stock 
was 7 per cent. It was in that year increased to 10 per cent., and con- 
tinued at that rate till the year 1822. If, therefore, we add the additional 
3 per cent. received during the sixteen years, amounting to £ 5,588,352, 
and the interest on the above sum of £ 2,910,600 from 1816 to 1831, 
on which the proprietors of Bank stock received 10 per cent. for six 
years, and 8 per cent. for nine years, —say £ 3,987,522, — it will be 
found that the proprietors have received in thesliape of bonuses and 
additional dividends, during a space of thifty-four years, the enormous 
sum of £ 16,270,254, whilst theirvoriginal capital of £ 14,000,000 re- 
mained undisturbed,* 

In the year 1823, the several pensions payable to the retired officers 
of the army, navy, and ordnance amounted to the very large sum of 
five millions annually. 

The government, seeing on the one side that the pressure of taxation 
was very severe, and on the other that our population returns showed a 
regular increase of numbers, with the prospect of continued peace, were 
justified in assuming that the nation would gradually be less oppressed 
by the burden; and the plan of obtaining present relief by transferring 
a part of that burden to the next generation was recommended. 

The debt in question was not in its nature permanent ; the deaths oc- 
curring among the officers lessened the amount to be paid by nearly 
£ 100,000 annually, and it was calculated that, on the average of mor- 
tality, the whole would come to a close in forty-four years. 

This suggested the idea of offering to a great public body a fixed an- 





* Vide Report on Bank Charter, 1833. 
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nuity for that term of years, in consideration of their relieving the public 
of a part of the present payment. 

The directors of the South Sea Company entertained the project for a 
time, but soon discovered that it was beyond their means. The govern. 
ment had then recourse to the Bank of England, who accepted the offer to 
a limited extent, and advanced in the course of five years nearly eleven 
millions sterling, receiving from the government an engagement to pay 
them an annuity of £ 585,740 until the year 1867. 

The Bank no doubt has since found good reason to regret this con- 
tract, which was very appropriately called “‘ THE DEAD WEIGHT”; fora 
great portion of the money they advanced must have been that of their 
customers ; and, by locking up funds which they were liable to be called 
upon to pay on demand, they were placed on several occasions in great 
jeopardy, of which we shall presently have to record a remarkable in- 
stance. 

During the monetary crisis of 1825, and the beginning of 1826, to 
which we have more particularly alluded in the previous chapter, the 
Bank of England advanced nearly ten millions of money on the secu- 
rity of stock, and other property which was absolutely unsalable. 

Mr. Harman, speaking of this period before a committee of the House 
of Commons, says : — 

“ We (that is, the Bank) lent assistance by every possible means, and in modes that 
we never had adopted before. We took in stock as security ; we purchased Exchequer 
bills ; we made advances on Exehequer bills ; we not only discounted outright, but we 
made advances on the deposit of bills to an immense amount ; —in short, by every 
possible means consistent with the safety of the Bank, and we were not upon some oc- 
casions over-nice; seeing the dreadful state in which the public were, we rendered 
every assistance in our power.” i. 

Up to the 8thnof December, 1825, the advances by the Bank in dis- 
counts were seven millions and a half; on the 15th, they were eleven 
millions and a half; and “@nethe 29th, they were fifteen millions. The 
number of bills discounted in one day. was 4,200, and the number of ap- 
plicants exceeded 2,500, all of whom were’ accommodated.* 

The following letter and memorandum from Lord Liverpool and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were received by the Governor, and laid 
before the Court on Tuesday, the 28th of February, 1826 : — 

“ Gentlemen, — In order to prevent any misapprehension upon the subject of our 
discussion yesterday, we think it right to transmit to you the inclosed memorandum, 
explanatory of the several points which we then brought under your consideration. 
We have the honor to be, gentlemen, your most obedient, humble servants, 

(Signed) LIVERPOOL, 
“ The Governor and - 5 + gee F. J. Rozpinson. 
of the Bank of England. 
“ MEMORANDUM. 


“1. In the event of the Bank consenting to advance money upon the security of 
goods under the present circumstances of the country, it is understood that these ad- 
vances should not exceed the sum of three millions in the whole. 

“2. That, assimilating the principle of these advances to the advances made in the 
ordinary course of discount upon bills of exchange, they shall be subject to repayment 
in three months. 


* Vide Report of Committee of the House of Commons in 1826. 
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“3. The government to propose to Parliament that the provisions of the act re- 
specting merchant and factor, which will be in force in October next, shall be brought 
into immediate operation in respect to any goods which may be pledged to the Bank 
under the ws sed arrangement. 

“4. If the Bank should think proper to make advances in conformity to these sug- 
gestions, the government engage to submit to Parliament the necessary measures for 
enabling them to reduce the present amount of the advances of the Bank to the gov- 
ernment by a “ens of six millions ; such repayment to be made as soon as mai 
be practicable, and at all events before the close of the present session of Parliament. 


“Resolved, That this Court, having distinctly understood the determination of his 
Majesty’s government not to make any advances for the relief of the commercial dis- 
tress now prevailing, reluctantly consent to undertake the measure proposed, to an ex- 
tent not exceeding three millions, upon the terms and conditions expressed in the 
— of the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Ex- 

equer. 


The following is an account of the places at which boards were estab- 
lished by the Bank of England for advances on goods, and the amount 
of such advances. 





1826, Manchester, ° ‘ . , ean ca . ° - £115,490 
“ Glasgow, " ‘ ° ‘ . P ‘ ° - 81,700 
“ $heffield, . ‘ é ; ; ‘ ‘ ° ; 59,500 
“ Liverpool, . > . ° ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ - 41,450 
“ Huddersfield, . ‘ A é : ° ° ‘ é 30,300 
« Birmingham, . ‘ ‘ " ‘ > ‘ P - 19,600 
“ Dundee, . ° ° . > ° P ° . ° 16,500 
* Norwich, ° ° ° ‘ 4 a s ‘ ‘ ° 2,400 

Total amount advanced on goods, . . . «.« . «+ £366,940 


All other advances made by the Bank, either upon purchase of Ex- 
chequer bills, or by discount of commercial bills, were exelusively upon 
the responsibility of the Bank. 

In the summer of 1839, the directors of the Bankewere again made 
sensible of the impropriety of locking up so*farge a portion of their 
funds in the Dead Weight; and, asmeans of relieving themselves 
from their perilous condition, they put up a portion of it for sale ; but, 
the price offered not being such as they deemed sufficient, no sale was 
effected. They then pledged a portion of it to the East India Company 
for £'750,000 in Exchequer bills, which bills the Bank soon after sold, 
and withdrew notes to that amount; and as a further means of retriev- 
ing their exhausted state, they, in addition to raising the rate of interest, 
had recourse to a plan which was as discreditable to a corporation like 
the Bank of England as it was unprecedented ; viz. that of borrowing 
money of foreign bankers through the medium of accommodation bills, 
drawn by the house of Baring and Company on their correspondents at 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Hamburg. 

The security given by the Bank for these bills was that of transfer- 
ring a given amount of the dead weight into the names of two parties, 
one representing Messrs. Barings, and the other the acceptors of the bills. 

The negotiating of these bills, which altogether amounted to £ 2,500,000, 
took place between the months of July and October, 1839, and the bills 
were subsequently provided for by a remittance of gold and silver and 


the purchase of Exchequer bills. 
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In the month of September, 1839, the amount of gold in the Bank 
was reduced to £ 2,727,000, with a circulation of £ 17,906,000, and de. 
posits averaging £ 7,600,000, — together £ 25,506,000 ; but the above 
financial operation had the effect, in the month of October of that year, 
of stopping the call for gold. ¢ 

During the same year the greatest variation took place in the rate of 
interest charged by the Bank on discounts that ever occurred before 
within the same period of time. On the 16th of May, the rate was 
raised from four to five per cent.; on the 20th of June it was further 
raised to five and a half per cent., and on the Ist of August it was fixed 
at the rate of six per cent.,—a circumstance that had not happened 
within the past century. 

The Bank of England have a large daily demand on the private 
bankers for bills falling due at their respective houses. It was formerly 
the custom to collect the chief part of this demand before midday, and 
it was incumbent on the private banker to discharge such bills in notes; 
but the settlement of the charge, as it is termed, does not take place till 
the afternoon, giving the banker time to receive his collections for the 
day, and in particular the drafts on the Bank for the amounts discounted 
with them on that day by the banker’s mercantile connections. 

These drafts are sent into the Bank in payment for the charge, and 
contribute to perform those functions for which notes were formerly in- 
dispensable, and in that respect may be considered as a species of 
clearing. 

The business of the Bank is now divided into two departments, called 
the issue department and the banking department. The chief cashier is 
the banker, who transacts all the business of receiving and paying 
money, and issues the bank-notes. 

The accountant-general of the Bank superintends the accounts of 
the public creditors, @md all the business connected with the national 
debt. 

The number of persons officially employed at the Bank and its 
branches in 1832, according to the Parliamentary returns, was 940 ; and 
the amount of yearly salaries, gratuities, &&c. paid to the several officers” 
and servants of the establishment was £211,930 10s. 10d.; averaging 
£225 each. There were also 193 pensioners, receiving annually 
£ 31,242 18s. 1]d., averaging £16l each. (Vide Appendix.) 

All the officers of the Bank, including the Governor, Deputy-Gover- 
nor, and Directors, are, according to the terms of the charter, elected 
annually on the Ist of May. It was the custom for the Governor, Dep- 
uty-Governor, and Directors, to take the oath prescribed by the charter, 
and afterwards all the clerks of the establishment took an oath of fidelity. 
The mode adopted was as follows. The Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
and Directors, having previously taken the required oath, sat in the 
Bank parlor, and the clerks of all the offices were introduced in sections 
of a limited number, each person answering to his name, and an oath 
was administered, as follows: “I, A. B., being elected into the service 
of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, do swear, that 
I will be true and faithful to the said Governor and Company, and will 
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faithfully and truly execute and discharge the said office or place to the 
utmost of my skill and power: So help me Gop.” 

This practice is now, however, omitted, so far as the clerks are con- 
cerned. 

The directors of the Bank are chosen from among the proprietors 
of stock who are merchants of the city. A banker is never admitted to 
a seat in the direction; it is difficult to account for this exclusion, but 
the fact is so. 

On several occasions we have disapproved of the conduct of the Bank, 
yet we freely admit that, extensive as our researches have been into its 
transactions, we have never found a single instance in which a director 
of the Bank has taken advantage of his situation by making it subservi- 
ent to his private interests. This is a degree of virtue highly and loudly 
to be commended in these degenerate days. No director ever holds 
more stock, during office, than the requisite qualification of £2,000; 
and the Governor, when his year of office expires, immediately reduces 
the amount of his stock, which during his management has been 
doubled, to its original amount. Asa strong instance of the truth of 
this assertion, — when in 1816 the very large bonus of 25 per cent. in- 
crease of capital was given to the proprietors, “the Bank directors,” 
according to the evidence of Mr. Horsley Palmer before the Committee 
on the Bank Charter, “ remained, as they were before, small proprietors 
of stock.” 

The number of votes possessed by any one of the proprietors of Bank 
stock cannot exceed four; the following was the number of votes in 
each class in the year 1838 : — 

One vote, Two votes, Three votes. Four votes. 


1 446 168 463 


The total number of proprietors entitled to vote at every court of pro- 
prietors was accordingly 1,078. 

The act of the 7th George III. enacts, that no person shall be entitled 
to vote at any of the quarterly meetings of the proprietors of Bank stock, 
unless he has been six calendar months possessed in his own right of the 
' stock on account of which he tenders his vote ; unless the said stock 
shall have been acquired, or shall have come by bequest, or by marriage, 
or by succession to an intestate estate, or by the custom of the city of 
London, or by any deed of settlement after the death of any person 
who shall have been entitled for life to the dividends of such stock. 

It is incumbent on the chief cashier or his deputy to reside within the 
walls of the Bank. The apartments appropriated to such officer are 
refurnished on the appointment of every new cashier, and according 
to his own taste, at a cost not exceeding a certain amount, but which is 
always very ample. 

All the avenues of the Bank are closed by eleven o’clock at mght, 
and the keys of the several gates are at that hour delivered into the 
custody of the chief cashier or his deputy, after which no person is per- 
mitted, on any pretence whatever, either to leave the premises or gain 
admittance. 
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The management of the affairs of the Bank rests entirely in the 
Court of Directors, the whole of whom interfere in the general concerns 
of the Bank. They are all aware, by a weekly statement read to the 
court, of the actual position of the Bank in every department, of its 
securities, its bullion, and of its liabilities ; and no portion of the direc- 
tors have a greater control over the affairs than others. 

The directors, although they call the proprietors together at stated 
periods, do not allow them to exercise any judgment, either as regards 
the rate of dividend, or in the choice of directors. These subjects are 
adjusted by the Board of Directors: the proprietors are simply called 
upon to register, without knowing wherefore, the previous resolutions of 
the board. All that generally passes at those courts, called for consider- 
ing and declaring dividends, is, that the Governor declares the directors 
are of opinion that the dividend should be so much, and desires the pro- 
prietors to signify their assent or dissent. Singular to say, the former is 
invariably conceded. The dividend is declared without any production 
of accounts, the opinions of the directors being adopted in contradic- 
tion to positive acts of Parliament, which direct that the whole of the 
profits shall be annually divided among the proprietors for the time 
being. 

At the half-yearly meetings of the proprietors of the Bank, it some- 
times happens that one or more of the stockholders endeavor to elicit 
some information relative to the conduct of the executive, and also as to 
the cause of any particular loss sustained by the Bank, and from what 
data the difectors have fixed the dividend. ‘These and similar questions 
are generally put in the most cautious manner ; and, if answered at all, 
— which is a rare occurrence,— are met with an equal degree of cau- 
tion on the part of the Governor. That functionary is, however, on 
some occasions, taken by surprise, and betrayed into admissions which 
are contrary to the practice of the court. A singular instance of this 
occurred a few years ago, at a meeting for declaration of dividends, 
when it was stated by the Governor (Sir John Rae Reid), that during 
the past year the amount of commercial paper discounted by the Bank 
was £ 40,000,000. As this amount was unusually large, and as the rate 
of interest charged by the Bank was 5} to 6 per cent. with only a loss 
of £ 600, it naturally occurred to the stockholders to inquire why the 
dividend was not larger than the corresponding period of the last year; 
and, on one of them putting a question to the chair, as to whether the 
repayment of the money borrowed from the Bank of France had been 
attended with any considerable loss to the corporation, the Governor was 
on the point of answering this question, when some kind friend, like a 
second Mentor, whispered something in the ear of the Governor, which 
had the effect of immediately sealing his lips, and he refused to answer 
the question. 

At these periodical meetings, as little as possible of the affairs of the 
Bank is disclosed by the directors, from the fear that, should they be more 
explicit, it might endanger their property by depreciating the value of 
bank stock; and to such an extent is this system of secrecy carried, 
that it is a proverbial saying, “ That if you met a Bank director going 
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across the Royal Exchange, and you asked him what o’clock it was, 
he would say, ‘ You must excuse my answering that question.’ ” 

In former times the practice of the Bank of England, like that of 
Venice and Amsterdam, was to observe strict secrecy in regard to its 
affairs, whether relating to the amount of its notes in circulation, its treas- 
ure in hand, or its yearly profits. But on the renewal of their charter 
in 1833, it was one of the conditions that the directors of the Bank 
should send to the government a weekly and monthly statement of their 
liabilities and assets, from which a quarterly statement should be com- 
ao and published in an official form in the London Gazette. The 

ank at first strongly opposed the publication, even of this meagre state 
of their affairs, on the plea that it would be prejudicial to their interests ; 
but they at last yielded the point, and continued to publish their quarterly 
statements in the London Gazette, until the passing of the 7 and 8 Vic- 
toria, cap. 32, which obliges the Bank to publish a weekly statement of 
its affairs, ‘* according to the schedule attached to this act.” 

A very clear exposition of the nature of the transactions of the Bank 
with the Exchequer was given by Mr. Abraham Newland, the chief 
cashier of the Bank, on the 28th of March, 1797, in his examination be- 
fore the Committee of Secrecy appointed by the House of Lords; the 
following extract of which is in the precise words of that faithful officer 
of the bank, who had at that period been nearly half a century in the 
service of the corporation : — 


Q. What is your employment at the Bank ? 

A. I am chief cashier, and superintend many departments therein. 

Q Will you explain to the committee the manner in which business is conducted be- 
tween the Bank and the Exchequer ? 

A. When application is made from the Lords of the Treasury to the Bank to ad- 
vance money on the land tax, malt duties, vote of credit, or any other service, the rate 
of interest is then adjusted. After this the Lords of the Treasury direct issues either 
out of the land, malt, vote of credit on the public money, to be paid for the use of the 
army, navy, ordnance, or a variety of other services, upon which credit is given to the 
paymaster of the army, navy, ordnance, &c., to the amount of the sum issued for that 
particular service, and for which the Bank receives as many Exchequer bills of £ 1000 
each as the said sum amounts to; which, when done, the ~~ draw on the Bank 
for the sum carried to the credit of their accounts. If the sum is a fractional part of 
£ 1000, the difference is made up in cash. If moneys are issued to the paymasters of 
the army, navy, &c., or other persons for any other services, out of moneys remaining 
in the tellers’ chest, then the tellers return to the clerk of the Bank as many Exchequer 
bills of £1000 each as they have given credit for in the books of the paymasters, or 
that they have given bank-notes for. 

If the parties should choose to take bank-notes instead of a credit in the books, the 
Bank receives Exchequer bills in lieu thereof. If any individual has money to pay 
into the receipt of the Exchequer, whether it arises from loans, = duties, or an 
other services, the Bank gives to the tellers as many Exchequer bills of £ 1000 eac 
as the above sums amount to, they having received the like sum in bank-notes or in 
cash in the course of the day, for which purpose three clerks of the Bank attend every 
day at the Exchequer. 

Q. In the receipt of bills and cash at the Exchequer in the manner in which you 
have described, what has been the proportion of cash, and did that proportion vary in 
the course of last year ? 

A. I conceive that in the course of a year £100,000 in cash is fully sufficient to 
transact the business of the Exchequer; the detailed part of the business is all trans- 
acted in the Bank. 

Q. In what manner is the interest of the Exchequer bills paid and calculated? Do 
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you receive the interest on the Exchequer bills only during the time that these Ex- 
chequer bills are in the Bank, or do you continue to receive it when they are deposited 
by the Bank with the Exchequer ? 

A. As to the first part of the question: when any money is paid on the land tax, or 
any other service, the same is given to the clerks of the Bank, and at the close of the 
day the clerks of the Exchequer send up a piece of paper to the Bank clerk, inform- 
ing him that so much money has been paid off the land tax, which sum he re- 
ceives, and the interest ceases at the same time; but in regard to the second part of 
the question, whether the Exchequer bills remain in the Bank or are deposited in the 
Exx iequer, the interest is continued to be paid until the land tax is paid off. 

@. But when money is raised under the authority of Parliament by Exchequer bills, 
when these bills have her issued by the Exchequer to the Bank, and afterwards are 
returned and deposited in the tellers’ chest, do the Bank continue to receive interest 
for the bills so deposited ? 

A. They do. 

Q. Are these bills, then, considered as so much cash paid by the Bank into the Ex- 
fae. and is the Bank under an obligation to take back the Exchequer bills as 
cash ? 

A. They are. 

Q. When notes or cash are paid to the Bank for the Exchequer, and Exchequer 
= setarned upon them, do not the government pay interest for these Exchequer 

A. Undoubtedly; for they are nothing more than pass tickets. 


For nearly a century the Bank of England sent to the Exchequer 
persons duly authorized to examine and receive its own notes. And by 
virtue of the statute 46 Geo. III. c. 75, 76, 83, and 150, the Bank clerks 
so attending the Exchequer were bound to receive cancelled notes from 
the Receivers-General of Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Post-Office, and 
to give such Receivers-General credit for them with the teller as for so 
much cash. The practice also for many years prevailed of receiving, 
through the medium of the Bank clerks, not only these branches of the 
revenue, but all moneys whatever paid to the teller on the public 
accounts, the general use of paper money having made it necessary to 
adopt this course, in order to verify the notes presented at the Ex- 
chequer, and to enable the teller, consistently with his own responsibility, 
to accept them in payment of the revenue. The ordinary mode in 
which payments were made into the Exchequer was as follows. The 
person who brought the money deposited by direction of the teller his 
notes and cash with one of the Bank clerks, from whom he received a 
ticket, addressed to the deputy teller, expressing the amount of the sum 
so received on behalf of the teller. 

At the close of each day’s business, the payments made by the Bank 
on the teller’s account were balanced against the receipts, and the differ- 
ence, if in favor of the teller, was received by him from the Bank 
clerks. This balance was by them made up in separate parcels of bank- 
notes. Each parcel was ticketed with its amount and the date of its de- 
posit. It was then examined by the teller’s clerk, by an officer from the 
auditor and by an officer from the Pells office, and the whole sum— 
with the exception of the fractional parts under £ 100 — was deposited 
in an iron chest in the cash-room of the teller. 

From some inquiries on the subject of collecting and transmitting 
the public revenue to London, made by a committee of the House 
of Commons in 1780, it appears that at that period the mode of trans- 
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mitting the public revenue to the Treasury was both irregular and 
expensive. 

In Scotland there was no certain or regular channel of remitting to 
the metropolis, and the remittances were not only very uncertain as to 
the time, but the collectors, not being always able to obtain bills, were 
frequently under the necessity of remitting to the Receiver-General the 
actual money which they had collected. In different parts of England 
the same difficulties had at former periods been experienced. From 
about the year 1740, it appears that a premium had been paid to those 
who undertook the charge of remitting the money, varying from 2s. 6d. 
to 20s. per cent. This premium, as the country advanced in wealth and 
industry, was gradually reduced; and about the year 1778 it was en- 
tirely aboljshed. Since the general establishment of country banks, and 
the consequent increase of commercial confidence, the largest sums 
were remitted from the remotest parts with the most perfect regularity, 
and without either premium or security ; the only advantage derived 
by the banker from the transaction being the use of the money fora 
certain number of days, varying in proportion to the distance from 
London. Almost the whole of the public revenue from the country is 
now received at the various branches of the Bank of England, and the 
government have credit for it in the Bank books without any loss of 
time. 

Previous to the consolidating of the nation’s debts into what is now 
termed the public funds, the payments for all loans and taxes were made 
at the Exchequer. Since that time the Bank of England have under- 
taken generally the management of the national debt : they provide suit- 
able accommodation for transferring the property of the fund-holder, 
and they also pay the dividends on the same as they respectively become 
due. The total amount of expenses incurred by the Bank in this branch 
of their business is £164,143 per annum. The particular items of 
which this amount is composed will be found in the Appendix to the Re- 
port of the Committee of the House of Commons on the renewal of the 
Bank Charter in 1833. 

The first attempt towards defraying the expenses of a war by regular 
loans was made by the state of Florence in the year 1341, when the 
government, finding itself in debt to the amount of £ 60,000, and unable 
immediately to discharge the debt, formed the principal sum into an 
aggregate joint-stock, divided into shares, which were made transferable, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum, and varying in price accord- 
ing to the state of public credit. Though at so early a period as that we 
have mentioned the system now generally adopted was understood in 
Italy, and put in practice, yet it was not till the end of the seventeenth 
century that Louis the Fourteenth of France funded, — as it is called, 
— though in a very irregular manner, the debts incurred by him in his 
long and expensive wars. 

When, however, the plan of borrowing money to assist the operations 
of a war was first introduced into this country, it was merely considered 
as a temporary expedient to relieve a pressing emergency, without any 
apprehension of injury or inconvenience to posterity. For several years 
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no other mode was thought of than that of anticipation ; and Parliamen- 
tary provision was invariably made for the liquidation of such debts by 
means of annuities of various kinds, and of taxes appropriated to par- 
ticular debts, calculated to produce both interest and a surplus towards 
the discharge of the principal. 

It was reserved for the house of Hanover to break through this salu- 
tary regulation ; for we find that in the early part of the reign of George 
the First the doctrine of raising money by way of loan, and providing 
only for the payment of the interest, leaving the principal to be paid by 
posterity, was first adopted by the English government, who, finding it 
necessary to raise money, thought it safer to transfer the public debt to 
posterity than at that time to irritate the public mind by increasing the 
taxes for the discharge of the principal. This policy gave rise to the 
acts passed in the years 1715, 1716, and 1717, by which the several 
taxes appropriated to the discharge of the debts of the government were 
consolidated in four funds; viz. the Aggregate, the South Sea, the 
General, and the Sinking Fund. The latter was formed from the sur- 
plus of the three former, and was intended for the purpose of reducing 
and ultimately discharging the debts of the nation. To each of these 
funds a variety of duties was appropriated, comprehending altogether 
the whole revenue, except the land tax and malt tax, which were 
granted annually, and other branches then appropriated to the support 
of the civil government. This was the commencement of the funding 
system. 

The public debt is distinguished into funded and unfunded. The 
funded debt consists of the capital or annuities assigned for loans, and 
generally transferable at the Bank of England. The unfunded debt 
may arise from any transaction which constitutes a claim against the 
public ; but the greater part arises from the issue of Exchequer and 
Navy bills. These are convertible into funded debt, and have, from 
time to time, been funded to a considerable amount; that is to say, 
capital in one or more funds has been assigned to the holders of such 
bills, instead of payment on such terms as they were willing to accept. 

A statistical account of the progress of the national debt, from its 
commencement to the end of the war, will be found in the Appendix; 
also an account of the annual revenues of the kings of England from 
the time of the Conquest to the present day. The inaccuracy and am- 
biguity of ancient records prevent this latter document from possessing 
a claim to the character of official accuracy ; notwithstanding which it is 
curious, as an approximation to a fair statement of the amount of the 
public incomes at various periods. 

The debts contracted by government differ from those between indi- 
viduals, inasmuch as in the former the lender is not at liberty to reclaim 
his principal, and therefore, if he should have occasion for the money 
so advanced, the only method by which he can obtain it is by transfer- 
ring the debt due to him to some other person who may be disposed 
to purchase it. If the purchaser cannot, by employing his money in 
any other manner, realize a profit equal to the interest paid to the public 
creditor on the same sum, he will be induced to give the holder of the 
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security somewhat more than the sum originally advanced ; or if, on the 
contrary, he can make a greater interest by any other means, or enter- 
tains any doubt respecting the punctual payment of the interest and the 
ready disposal of the principal, when he may have occasion for his 
money, he will not invest his money in this way. 

The greatest portion of the national debt consists of perpetual annui- 
ties ; the other parts, of annuities for a certain number of years, and 
life annuities, 

The perpetual annuities are distinguished according to the rate of 
interest they pay, or the time and purpose of their creation. When the 
government, by a new loan, contracts an additional debt bearing a cer- 
tain fixed rate of interest, it is usual to add the capital thus created to 
the amount of that part of the public debt which bears the same interest 
and name, and to add the produce of the taxes levied for the payment of 
the interest of such new debt to the fund provided for paying the interest of 
the original or former capital ; thus consolidating the old and new debts, 
and making the whole interest payable out of the general produce of the 
same fund ; hence we have the Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, 
&c. When the government were desirous of borrowing money, the 
Three per Cents were generally preferred ; and, supposing they could 
not negotiate a loan for less than 44 per cent., the object was effected 
by giving the lender, in return for every- £100 advanced, £ 150 in the 
Three per Cent. stock ; in other words, the government bound the coun- 
try to pay the lender or his assignees £4 10s. per cent. per annum in 
all time to come, or otherwise to extinguish the debt by a money pay- 
ment of £ 150. 


In consequence of the prevalence of this practice, the principal of the 
debt now existing amounts to nearly one fifth more than the sum actually 
advanced by the lenders. 

On this subject, Dr. Price, in his preface to the third edition of his 
‘* Observations on Reversionary Annuities,” page 14, says : — 


“ Were a person in private life to borrow £100 on condition it should be reck- 
oned £ 200 borrowed, at two and a half per cent., he would, by subjecting himself to 
the necessity, if he ever discharged his debt, of 2 pa Be pomg the sum he received, 
gain something of the air of borrowing at two and a per cent., though he really 

rrowed at five per cent. But would such a person be thought in his senses? One 
cannot indeed, without pain, consider how needlessly the capital of our debts has 
been, in several instances, increased. Thus do spendthrifts go on, loading their estates 
with debts, careless what difficulties they throw on the discharge of the principal, leav- 
ing that to their successors, and satisfied with any expedients that will make things do 
their time.” 

The loans to government are generally advanced by instalments, the 
first of which is usually 10 to 15 per cent. deposited at the time of sub- 
scribing, and the remaining payments are fixed at stipulated periods, 
seldom exceeding a month between each. 

The greater part of the subscribers dispose of their several articles 
that make up the terms of the loan, and which collectively are called 
omnium, separately. They are distinguished by the name of scrip, an 
abbreviation for subscription, till the whole of the loan is paid up. 

Previous to 1793, the manner of effecting loans was by open sub- 
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scription at the Bank of England. Terms were proposed by govern- 
ment, and these were arranged so as to afford the subscribers a small 
additional rate of interest above the market rate; and the subscription 
was generally filled in a short time. But in 1793 Mr. Pitt introduced 
two alterations in the plan of borrowing : — First, that of borrowing in 
a nominal capital; secondly, that of receiving biddings for loans from 
** loan contractors.” Since that time nearly all loans have been made 
in Three per Cent. stock. 

The history of the finances of this country since 1793 presents sey- 
eral instances of enormous loss occasioned by mismanagement. A 
great many millions have been wasted in the following ways : — First, 
by the sinking fund of Mr. Pitt ; secondly, by raising loans in nominal 
capital ; thirdly, by the Dead Weight loan; fourthly, by bad bargains 
in funding Exchequer bills ; and fifthly, by the life annuity scheme. 

No country has ever paid more dearly for the ignorance of its legis- 
lature in those things which are taught by the science of political econ- 
omy ; for it is to sheer ignorance, and not to any improper motives, that 
this immense loss of public property is to be attributed. Fortunately, 
the force of common sense is contributing to the rapid extension of this 
science, in defiance of all the attempts of interested or prejudiced indi- 
viduals to decry it; and we may look forward to great practical relief 
from existing burdens and obstructions in finance and trade as the cer- 
tain effect of its progress. (Vide Dr. Hamilton, “ History of the Na- 
tional Debt,” and Sir Henry Parnell on Financial Reform.) 

The national debt is divided among, and forms the chief property of, 
a very large body of proprietors, who, being attached to the present 
state of things by the powerful tie of interest, and in general coming 
within Mr. Burke’s definition of the political citizens who compose the 
British public, form a permanent majority, ‘“ perfectly sound, of the best 
possible disposition to religion, to government, to the true and undivided 
interest of their country,” which is one of the best securities for the 
continuance of our internal tranquillity and national prosperity. 

The invariable and regular payment of the interest on public debts 
produces not only a useful employment for every man’s money, but 
each individual has also an advantage in the support given to that state 
of which he is a member, because, in granting it, he exonerates himself 
from further evils, to which he would be exposed, if the state refused or 
was unable to pay. 

When a bargain for the sale of stock is agreed on, it is carried into 
execution at the Transfer Office at the Bank or South Sea House. For 
this purpose the broker makes out a note in writing, which contains the 
name and designation of the seller and purchaser, and the sum and de- 
scription of the stock to be transferred. He delivers this to the proper 
clerk, and then fills up a receipt, a printed form of which with blanks is 
obtained at the office. The clerk in the mean time examines the seller’s 
accounts, and, if he finds him possessed of the stock proposed to be 
sold, he makes out the transfer. This is signed in the book by the sell- 
er, who delivers the receipt to the clerk ; and, upon the purchaser sign- 
ing his acceptance in the book, — signs the receipt as witness. It 
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is then delivered to the purchaser on the payment of the money, which 
concludes the transaction. 

This business is often transacted by bankers, who derive their author- 
ity from their employers by power of attorney. Some authorize the 
bankers to sell, others to accept a purchase, and others to receive the 
dividends ; some comprehend all these objects, and the last two are 
generally united. Powers of attorney authorizing to sell must be de- 
posited in the proper office for examination one day before the sale can 
be effected, for the purpose of examining into the genuineness of the 
signature and other matters. The neglect of this precaution formerly en- 
tailed upon the Bank considerable losses by forgeries. A stockholder 
acting personally, after granting a power of attorney, revokes it by im- 
plication. The person in whose name the stock stands when the books 
are closed, is entitled to the dividend for the half-year preceding, and 
therefore a purchaser during any period of the currency of the half-year 
has the benefit of the interest on the stock he buys from the last term of 
payment to the day of transfer ; the price of stock therefore rises gradu- 
ally, ceteris paribus, from term to term, and when the dividends become 
payable the price again falls. 

The dividends on the different stocks are so arranged as to become 
due at the different quarterly periods of the year, so that it is in the 
power of the stockholders to invest their property in such a manner as 
will enable them to receive their incomes quarterly. 

The business of speculating in the funds is founded on the variations of 
the prices of stocks, which it probably tends in some measure to create. 
It consists in buying and selling stock, according to the views enter- 
tained by those who engage in the business of the probability of the value 
rising or falling. ‘This business is partly conducted by persons who 
have property in the funds. Buta practice also prevails among those 
who have no such property, of contracting for the sale of stock on a 
future day, at a price agreed on. For example: A may agree to sell 
B £1,000 of Three per Cent. stock, to be transferred in fourteen days, 
for £600. A has, in fact, no such stock ; but if the price of that kind 
of stock on the day appointed for the transfer be only fifty-eight per 
cent., A may purchase as much as will enable him to fulfil his bargain 
for £ 580, and thus gain £20 by the transaction. On the other hand, 
if the price of that stock should be sixty-five per cent., he will lose £50. 
Transactions of this kind are generally settled without any actual transfer 
of stock, by A paying to B, or receiving from him, the difference between 
the actual price of stock on the day of settlement and the price agreed on. 

This practice, which amounts to nothing else than a wager concerning 
the price of stock, is not sanctioned by law; yet it is carried on toa 
great extent; and, as neither party can be compelled by law to fulfil 
these bargains, their sense of honor, and the disgrace attending a breach 
of contract, are the principles by which the business is supported. In 
the language of the Stock Exchange, the buyer is called a dull, and the 
seller a bear, and the person who refuses to pay his loss is called a Jame 
duck ; and the names of these defaulters are exhibited in the Stock Ex- 
change, where they dare not a appear. 
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These bargains are usually made for certain days fixed by a com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange, called settling days, of which there are 
about eight in the year; viz. one in each of the months of January, 
February, April, May, July, August, October, and November, and they 
are always on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, being the 
days on which the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt make purchases. The settling days in January and July are 
always the first days of the opening of the Bank books for public trans. 
fer, and these days are notified at the Bank when the Consols are shut 
to prepare for the dividend. The price at which stock is sold to be 
transferred on the next settling day is called the price on account, 
Sometimes, instead of closing the account on the settling day, the stock 
is carried on to a future day, on such terms as the parties agree upon. 
This is called a continuation. 

All the business, however, which is done in the stocks for time is not 
of a gambling nature. In a place of such extensive commerce as Lon- 
don, opulent merchants who possess property in the funds, and are un- 
willing to part with it, have frequently occasion to raise money fora 
short time. Their resource in this case is to sell for money, and buy for 
account ; and although the money raised in this manner costs more than 
the legal interest, it affords an important accommodation, and it may be 
rendered strictly legal and recoverable.* 

The origin of the Sinking Fund was the passing of an Act in the first 
Pailiament of George the First, entitled “An Act for redeeming the 
South Sea Company’s Fund, and for settling on them a Yearly Fund 
after the rate of five per cent. per annum, and to raise for an Annuity 
or Annuities at five per cent. a sum not exceeding £ 2,000,000, to be 
employed in lessening the Debts.” In the preamble to this Act, the 3d, 
5th, 6th, and 10th Money Acts of Anne, Parliament 4, Session 1, were 
recited, after which was recited that part of the 4th Money Act of Wil- 
liam III. Parliament 3, Session 1, which related to the provision made 
for the debt called “ The Banker’s Debt,” out of the hereditary excess, 
to which was added the following clause, viz. : — 

“ All the moneys to arise from time to time, as well of the excess or surplus of an 
act made this session for redeeming the funds of the Bank of England, and of the ex- 
cess or surplus by virtue of one other act made likewise this session for redeeming the 
funds of the South Sea Company, as also of the excess or surplus of the duties and 
revenues by this act appropriated as aforesaid, and of the overplus moneys of the 
said yearly fund by this act established, shall be appropriated to the discharging of the 
neg and interest of such national debts as were incurred before the 25th of Decem- 

r, 1716, and are declared to be national debts, and provided for by Parliament in 
such manner as shall be directed by any future act, and to or for no other use whatever.” 

The Sinking Fund went on gradually increasing in amount for some 
years, and might, if properly managed, have answered the purpose for 
which it was created; but, sixteen years after its formation, a motion 
was made by Sir Robert Walpole in the House of Commons ‘to enable 
his Majesty to apply the £ 500,000 out of the Sinking Fund for the ser- 





* The above account has been principally extracted from a work called “ Every 


Man his own Stockbroker.” 
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vice of the year 1733, and for the further disposition of the said fund, 
by paying off £ 1,000,000 of the South Sea Annuities.” This misap- 
plication was probably foreseen by some members of the House ; for, in 
order to prevent it, a motion was made on the 7th of February, “ That 
the House would raise the necessary supplies for 1733, without creating 
any new debts upon any fund whatever.” 

The supporters of this motion urged the prohibition of the law, the 
faith of Parliament, and the security of the kingdom. The proposer of 
the alienation was reminded of his inconsistency and treachery in en- 
deavoring to beat down that very monument of glory which he had 
boasted of having erected for himself; and one member, Sir John 
Barnard, warned him that he was drawing upon himself the curses of 

terity. But all arguments were vain. The ministry pleaded that the 

nded interest wanted ease ; that there was no occasion to be in a hurry 
to pay the national debt; and that the circumstances of the kingdom 
had altered so much since the establishment of the Sinking Fund, that 
the competition then among the public creditors was, not who should be 
first, but who should be Jast paid. Thus argued, among others, Sir 
Robert Walpole. His reasons prevailed ; and the House of Commons 
gave way. 

In the next session an Act was passed enabling his Majesty to apply 
the sum of £ 1,200,000 out of the Sinking Fund, for the year 1734; 
thus, nearly the whole of the fund was diverted from the sacred uses to 
which it had been originally appropriated, and applied to the current 
expenditure, at a time when we were at peace with all the world. The 
same mischievous policy was in subsequent sessions pursued ; and it ap- 
pears that the temptation to nibble at this fund was too great to be re- 
sisted, even by the most virtuous of ministers, who, one after the other, 
dipped into it, each thinking, no doubt, to verify the old adage, “ that 
*t is easy from a cut loaf to take a slice,” until it was all swallowed up. 

Thus expired, after an existence of a few years, the Sinking Fund, 
that sacred blessing, as it was thought, and the nation’s only hope. In 
consequence of a new arrangement of the public accounts in 1786, the 
distinction of Aggregate, South Sea, General, and Sinking Funds was 
abolished, all being included under one general head, called the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

+ In the same year a new scheme for liquidating the public debts was 
proposed by the well-known Dr. Price; and in order to establish this 
plan, the surplus of the revenue, which was stated to be £919,291, was, 
by new taxes, raised to £ 1,000,000, which annual sum, by the 26 Geo. 
Ill. c. 31, was vested in certain Commissioners ; viz. the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, and the Gov- 
ernor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England for the time being. 
This million was to be issued in four equal quarterly payments, and ap- 
plied either in paying off such redeemable annuities as should be at or 
above par, in such manner as should be directed by future acts of 
Parliament, or in the purchase of annuities below par at the market 
price. 
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When the above-named act was framed, Mr. Pitt boasted that the then 
Sinking Fund was fortified as much as possible against alienation. 

On the 17th of February, 1792, it was proposed that in future, in ad- 
dition to the surplus of £ 1,000,000, the Parliament should annually 
vote the sum of £400,000 to the Sinking Fund. 

The Finance Committee, appointed in 1817, reported in the following 
year that the deficiency of revenue amounted to £ 1,500,000, and re- 
solved, ‘“* That the finances of the country could not be established on 
a solid basis until the annual income should exceed the expenditure by 
£ 5,000,000,""— a consummation devoutly to be wished, but never 
realized. 

Dr. Hamilton of Aberdeen has the merit of having dissipated the de- 
lusion that the national debt could be paid off by appropriating a portion 
of the taxes to accumulate by compound interest; such a notion, 
although for a long period entertained, was at last, by the mere force of 
reasoning, abandoned. Dr. Hamilton showed that the excess of revenue 
over expenditure is the only real sinking fund,— the only means by 
which any portion of the public debt had ever been or ever could be 
paid off, — and that all sinking funds operating at compound interest or 
otherwise, excepting in as far as they happened to be founded on this 
principle, were mere quackery and delusion. In fact, upon examining 
into the matter, it was found that the public debt would have been 
decidedly less had the Sinking Fund never been heard of. 

After such an exposition, the existence of the Sinking Fund was im- 
possible ; and, having undergone various modifications, it was finally 
abolished by the 10th George IV. c. 27. The statute enacts, that the 
sum thenceforth annually applicable to the reduction of the public debt 
shall consist of the actual surplus revenue beyond the expenditure, 
Thus was this second sinking fund, the boasted monument of Mr. Pitt’s 
genius, consigned to oblivion, like its predecessor. 

The manner in which provision is made by government for the pay- 
ment of the quarterly dividends is, for the Lords of the Treasury to 
direct warrants to be drawn out for the payment of particular funds, due 
at each quarter, which warrants are sent to the auditor of the Exchequer, 
who directs an order to be made out for the teller of the Exchequer to 
pay certain sums to satisfy the dividends then due. The warrant and 
order are sent to the Treasury, which returns them to the auditor of the 
Exchequer, who keeps the warrant.in his own possession for his secu- 
rity, and upon the order directs the teller of the Exchequer to pay cer- 
tain sums thereon to the amount of the dividends then due and particu- 
larly specified, which is done by giving to the clerk of the Bank as many 
Exchequer bills of £ 1,000 each as the said quarterly dividends amount 
to, and for which the chief cashier gives a receipt, and thus the Bank 
pay each claimant a dividend thereon. 

The manner in which the Bank proceed in preparing the dividend 
warrants is, by making the amount of each party’s stock agree with the 
total amount of that particular stock, and the amount of interest on each 
warrant to correspond with the total amount of interest due on that par- 
ticular stock by government; but as the Bank never pay the fractional 
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parts of a penny, they are compelled to calculate the interest on each 
warrant to the third figure of decimals beyond a penny, which prevents, 
as far as human prudence can, the possibility of an error. The total 
differences of the decimals yield to the Bank a net profit of more than 
£ 100 per annum. 

The various acts of Parliament relating to loans conferred important 
privileges upon the Bank of England. They directed the Bank to open 
books for receiving and entering the contributions of the subscribers of 
sums in consideration of annuities to be granted, such subscribers, and 
those deriving title under them, being usually denominated “ the public 
creditor”; and the acts proceed to make the annuities payable at the 
Bank, and also to provide that the Bank shall conTINUE A CORPORATION 
80 LONG AS ANY PART OF THE ANNUITY SO CREATED SHALL REMAIN UNRE- 
DEEMED. 

The acts are stated in an abbreviated form in the general collection 
of the statutes. The clause subjoined, for continuing the corporate 
character of the Bank, is extracted from the 20th of George III. c. 16, 
and is common to all these acts : — 


“Provided always, and be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the 
said Governor and Company of the Bank of England, and their successors, notwith- 
standing the redemption of all or any of their own funds, in pursuance of the acts for 
establishing the same, or any of them, shall continue a corporation for the purpose of 
this act until all the annuities by this act granted shall be redeemed by Parliament as 
aforesaid, and that the said Governor and Company of the Bank of land, or any 
member thereof, shall not incur any disability for or by reason of their doing any mat- 
ter or thing in pursuance of this act.” 


There are numerous acts of Parliament, more or less connected with 
the Bank, relating to advances to government. The purchase of gov- 
ernment securities, the public balance in the hands of the Bank, restric- 
tion on and resumption of cash payments, restraining the negotiation 
of promissory notes under a limited sum, the circulation of tokens, the 
protection of the property of the Bank, the punishment of persons guilty 
of forgery and counterfeiting tokens, and regulating modes of transact- 
ing business with the Bank in relation to accounts directed to be opened 
there for greater security, &&c. The mere titles of these various acts 
extend to nearly 200 pages. 

The following regulations for the transaction of business by the Bank 
of England with parties keeping cash accounts with that corporation 
were issued on the 4th of June, 1832, and signed by Thomas Rippon, 
chief cashier : — 


1. The Bank receive dividends by power of attorney for all persons having drawing 
accounts at the Bank. 

2. Dividend warrants are received at the Drawing Office for the same. 

3. Exchequer bills, and other securities, are received for the same, the bills ex- 
changed, the interest received, and the amount carried to their respective accounts. 

4. Checks may be drawn for £5 and upwards, instead of £10, as heretofore. 
- arg taken in, contents unknown, for such parties as keep accounts at the 

ank. 

6. Bank-notes are paid at the counter, instead of drawing tickets for them on the 
pay clerks, as heretofore. 

7. Checks on city bankers, paid in by — o’clock, may be drawn for between four 
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and five, and those paid in before four will be received and passed to account the same 
evening. 

8. Checks paid in after four are sent out at nine o’clock the following morning, re- 
ceived, and passed to account, and may be drawn for as soon as received. 

9. Dividend warrants taken in at the Drawing Office until five in the afternoon, in- 
stead of till three, as heretofore. 

10. Credits paid into account, and received without the Bank book, and are after- 
wards entered therein without the party claiming them. 

11. Bills of exchange, payable at the Bank, are paid with or without advice ; hereto- 
fore with advice only. 

12. Notes of country bankers, payable in London, are sent out the same day for pay- 
ment. 

13. Checks are given out in books, and not in sheets, as heretofore. 

Tuo. Ripron, Chief Cashier. 

Bank of England, 4th June, 1832. 

The late Mr. Rippon, chief cashier of the Bank of England, furnishes 
an extraordinary instance of the manner in which the mind becomes 
warped by continued and close application to business. He always de- 
clared he felt himself nowhere so happy as in his business, and, though 
for upwards of fifty years in the Bank, he never solicited but one holi- 
day, and that was on the recommendation of his medical adviser, on 
account of ill health. The permission for leave was instantly granted, 
and he left London with the intention of being absent a fortnight ; but 
the ennui of an idle life and the want of his usual occupation so preyed 
upon his spirits, that he actually returned to the Bank at the expiration 
of three days, stating as a reason, that green fields and country scenery 
had no charms for him. | 

Mr. Rippon was always remarkable for his sound judgment, precise- 
ness, and extreme punctuality ; and his long services and habits of econ- 


omy enabled him to leave behind him a fortune of sixty thousand 
pounds. 


Virernta Frvance. — The following is part of the financial article of the new Con- 
stitution of the State of Virginia, adopted by the Reform Convention of 1850-51, 
and approved by the people on the fourth Tuesday in October, 1851 : — 

“ Article 28. The liability to the State of any incorporated company or institution, to 
redeem the principal and pay the interest of any loan heretofore made, or which may 
hereafter be made, by the State, to such company or institution, shall not be released; 
and the General Assembly shall not pledge the faith of the State, or bind it in any form, for 
the debts or obligations pe company or corporation. 

“ Article 29. There shall be set apart annually, from the accruing revenue, a sum 
equal to seven per cent. of the State debt existing on the first day of January in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. The fund thus set apart shall be called 
the Sinking Fund, and shall be applied to the payment of the interest of the State 
debt, and the principal of such part as may be redeemable. If no part be redeemable, 
then the residue of the Sinking Fund, after the payment of such interest, shall be in- 
vested in the bonds or certificates of debt of this Commonwealth, or of the United 
States, or of some of the States of this Union, and applied to the payment of the State 
debt, as it shall become redeemable. Whenever, after the said first of January, a debt 
shall be contracted by the Commonwealth, there shall be set apart in like manner, an- 
nually, for thirty-four years, a sum exceeding by one per cent. the aggregate annual 
interest to be paid thereon, at the time contracted, which sum shall be part of the Sink- 
ing Fund, and shall be applied in the manner before directed. The General Assembly 
shall not otherwise appropriate any part of the Sinking Fund or its accruing interest, 
except in time of war, insurrection, or invasion.” 
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THE NATURAL FORMATION OF GOLD. 
From the London Atheneum, September 27, 1851. 


Tue natural formation of gold has been the subject of much discus- 
sion,— and no small amount of error has been promulgated as to the 
mode of its occurrence. This being the case, we deem it important to 
give, briefly, the best obtainable information on this point. 

Nearly all the gold of commerce is obtained from the sands and 
gravels which have been produced by the disintegration of the primary 
mountains, during vast periods of time, and spread out over the surface 
of the country, — deposited in valleys or diffused over the beds of rivers, 
at a greater or less distance from the original hills according as the ac- 
tion of winter torrents or occasional floods has been more or less power- 
ful. In England we find gold disseminated with tin in the ‘ stream 
works” of Cornwall ; and at Carnon, near Truro, some pieces of gold 
as large as hazel-nuts have been found. In Wales the Romans worked 
gold mines, the remains of which still exist; and in Merionethshire some 
considerable quantity of gold has been “ mined” from a quartz vein 
within the last few years. The gold streams of Wicklow are well 
known ; and are now referred to only for the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to the fact, that gold is always mixed with the débris of the older 
rocks, or found associated with them. The native rock of this precious 
metal is either quartz or a very quartzose one. It is sometimes found 
in clay, slate, and limestone, — but far less frequently than in the quartz 
veins which’are found running through the granitic, the porphyritic, and 
the metamorphic rocks. These conditions will be found to prevail in 
the gold districts of the Ural Mountains, and also in California and in 
Mexico. 

It is, from existing evidence, fair to infer that the gold has originally 
existed either in veins or disseminated through the mass of the rock, — 
and that it has been a comparatively superficial formation. Hence, with 
the earliest disintegration of the face of the hills, under the operation of 
atmospheric causes principally, the gold has been broken out, — and, 
with the débris, borne by waters towards the lower grounds, — its high 
specific gravity preventing it from being carried so far from its source as 
the lighter materials of which the rock is composed. 

The Bathurst District (Australia) lies on the western side of the Blue 
Mountains, —a range which comprehends among its rock formations a 
great variety of the crystalline or unstratified rocks, —as granite (both 
the porphyritic and common kinds), sienite, quartz rock, serpentine, 
and eurite. Mica slate and siliceous slates form also a portion of 
the stratified rocks. This very extensive Alpine range stretches from 
the northern shore of Australia to the southern shores of Van Diemen’s 
Land ; and through its whole length the same geological conditions pre- 
vail. These bear a striking resemblance to those observed in the Urali- 
an Mountains and in the ranges of California. That the natural condi- 
tions for the production of gold exist here are therefore certain ;— and 
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from the fact that gold has been found, it need not be doubted that it is 
an auriferous district. It should, however, not be forgotten, that the suc- 
cess of any enterprise in search of the buried treasure must depend on 
the quantity raised by a given amount of labor. In the process of gold- 
washing this labor is often excessive. As an example, we have the fol- 
lowing facts given by the Imperial Mining Institute of Russia. The 
auriferous sands of the mines of Yegoro-Kankrniski produce twelve 
ounces troy of gold in every 140 tons,—those of Toulubinsk the same 
quantity in every 190 tons, — while in the mines of Marynisk no less a 
quantity than 213 tons of refuse has to be removed by washing to ob- 
tain a pound troy of the precious gold. 

Other metals —as, iron, platinum, palladium, and silver—are often 
associated with gold; and we have some examples of an auriferous sul- 
phuret of copper and iron. Gold is, however, usually found in a state 
of comparative purity. The gold mines worked on the quartz lode, or 
through the rocks in which it has been disseminated, are rarely profitable, 
The mines of Gongo Soco, in Brazil, and some others in that country 
and in Mexico, have been extensively worked on the vein or lode, — 
but they have failed to be profitable speculations, The value of gold is 
so great, that the report of a mine of this material speedily creates a 
mania for gold-mining; but it should never be forgotten, that, from the 
days when the Scythians worked the mines of Northern Asia to the 
present time, a gold-seeking population has ever been a degraded one, 
—and that the discovery of gold has almost always been the least prof- 
itable of any description of mining in which human industry has been 
exerted. These remarks are made only as cautions to the over-sanguine, 
and as warnings to those whose duty it is to establish the guarantees 
for civilization on the field of the new discovery, that it may yield the 
largest amount of the good, and the least amount of the evils, incident to 
discoveries of its kind. 


THE GOLD PRODUCT OF CALIFORNIA. 


Errect oF a Larce Suprpty veon THE Excuances. —INcREASED 
Trape wita Evrore.—Estimatep Resutts To THE UNITED StaTEs. 


From the London Economist. 


Tue condition of the United States, in relation to the export of bullion, 
is now altogether different from that in which it stood prior to the dis- 
covery of California. Up to that time, the precious metals were not pro- 
duced to such an extent anywhere as fairly to be included in the prod- 
ucts of the country. The precious metals were, therefore, only imported 
for the ordinary uses for which they are required in every country. An 
adverse exchange and a drain of bullion, therefore, proved that a bal- 
ance was due to other countries above what the current produce of the 
United States provided for. A temporary derangement in the monetary 
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affairs of the Union, and all the consequent results of discredit, followed 
as a necessary consequence. Now, the case is entirely different, nor 
need the same disastrous consequences, which have hitherto attended a 
high rate of exchange for a considerable period, and a drain of bullion, 
be expected to follow. Gold, like cotton and tobacco, has become one 
of the natural productions of the United States, and, like cotton and to- 
bacco, is the natural representative of a large portion of the imports 
from other countries. The demand for goods and produce of every de- 
scription for the consumption of California, is chiefly supplied from the 
Eastern and Northern States. To supply this demand, the imports are 
considerably increased, as has been the case in the last two years. As 
gold is the only produce with which California can pay the other States 
of the Union for the goods which they supply, so it is likely to be em- 
ployed to pay foreign countries for the imports which are received from 
them. In short, gold has become as much a product of the United 
States, of which there is always a surplus to export in exchange for the 
extra quantity of foreign goods imported, as cotton, corn, or tobacco, or 
as the precious metals have long been from Mexico. And therefore, 
when it is mentioned in some of the latest American papers as a most 
alarming fact, that specie to an amount of no less than fifty millions of 
dollars has been exported during the last eighteen months, it is in reality 
the same in effect as if it were said that the same amount of cotton or 
wheat had been exported. 

It is only saying, that of the gold which has been produced in Califor- 
nia and sent to the other States during that period, amounting in value to 
upwards of £ 15,000,000, the value of £ 10,000,000 has been. exported. 

But then it is necessary to consider the effect which that export has 
upon the rate of exchange, in order to divest that symptom of the terror 
which naturally, from past experience, attaches to it. The large im- 
= of gold from California far exceed the ordinary demand of the 

nited States ; the value of that metal necessarily sinks until it reaches 
the rate at which it can be exported; and consequently the exchange 
rises to that rate— namely, any figure above 1103 — at which gold can 
be imported into this country without loss. So long, therefore, as there 
is a surplus of gold to be exported, the exchange must continue at such 
a rate as will admit of that operation. 

For these reasons, we see no ground for the apprehensions so gener- 
ally expressed at the high rate of exchange at New York, and the ex- 
tensive shipments of bullion which have latterly taken place, and which, 
it appears, are likely to be resumed. On the contrary, they only indi- 
cate the increased trade with Europe which has been created by the set- 
tlement of California, which has not only created a new market for our 
goods, but has also furnished a new product, so far as the United States 
are concerned, for the payment of their increased imports. So far from 
entertaining any apprehension on account of the export of bullion from 
the United States, as far as the trade of the coming year is concerned, 
we regard it rather as a reason why that trade should continue to in- 
crease as it has done of late years, in order to supply the new wants to 
which this new production of the United States is every day giving rise. 

60 * 
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ASSAYS OF GOLD AT THE MINT. 


LETTERS FROM THE TREASURER OF THE MINT OF THE UNITED SraTEs IN 
REFERENCE TO THE MetTHop oF AssayING GOLD FOR DIFFERENT 


PaRTIES. 
Treasurer's Orrice, Unitep States Mint, 


Philadelphia, Nov. 20, 1851. 
Messrs. Winstow, LaniEr, & Co.:— 

GENTLEMEN, — I have to acknowledge i letter of yesterday, in which you transmit 
for my perusal an extract from a letter of your correspondent at San Francisco, in the 
following words : — 

“ There is great complaint, with many here, of their returns from the Mint. They 
believe the assays are incorrect ; and the remark is very common, that they mix several 
parcels together, good, bad, and indifferent, and average the proceeds. Can you inform 
me if this is so?” 

You mention that you have referred to me this extract, in order that, “ by official 
authority, you may be able to place this matter in its proper light before the bullion- 
dealers of that city.” I therefore inclose, for your satisfaction, a copy of a letter in re- 
lation to this very subject, which I addressed on the 9th of September, ultimo, to a re- 

table house in your city, and which was published in the papers there and here. 
To that letter, and to the emphatic contradictions which it contains, I have nothing 
further to add, except to express my indignation at the facility with which such an ab- 
surd and base rumor has gained currency. The officers of the Mint, conscious of a 
sincere and earnest endeavor faithfully to execute the duties devolved upon them, are 
generally indifferent to the many erroneous statements which have come before the 
public relative to the institution, leaving their correction to time, and to the justice of 
the community; but the allegation, to which my notice is now for the second time 
called, is so base, that we are all alike outraged that it should have obtained credence. 
Such a fraudulent practice as it indicates would not merely involve the certain forfeit- 
ure of place by an officer engaged in it, but also a deep and deserved personal dis- 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. C. Darg, Treasurer 


Letter referred to in the foregoing. 


Mint oF THE UniTED Srarzs, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 9, 1851. 

GentLemeEN, —I have to thank you for your letter of yesterday, in which you inform 
me that it has been intimated to you, by different parties, that, when deposits of gold- 
dust are left at the Mint, it is our “custom to melt in one /ot a large number of pack- 
ages that have been received from various individuals, and then divide it up pro rata, 
making the memorandums accordingly.” You add, very properly, that this, “if true, 
must operate very injuriously to the interests of those whose lots of gold have been 
selected,” and request to be informed of our practice in such cases. 

In reply I have to state, that, when we receive deposits, each pay (of which a 
separate assay and valuation are required) is set apart by itself, and is distinctly num- 
bered ; it is then separately melted in a clean pot, passed into moulds, and the bar or 
bars thus produced are again numbered. These bars are weighed in the Treasurer’s 
office, and the result recorded. From various parts of the bars, slips are taken, num- 
bered carefully, and assayed; the result being reported to the Treasurer. From the 
Assayer’s report, and the weight of the bullion after melting, the value of the bullion 
is ascertained. 

From this explanation you will perceive that the summary, and, I may add, dis- 
honest and illegal practice alleged against us, has no existence. Each deposit stands 
on its own merits, and the poorness or richness of the return depends entirely upon the 
poorness or richness of the deposit itself. 
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The disappointment which depositors sometimes meet in the return given for their 
bullion, and to which your letter adverts, is not surprising, when you consider how 
much the value of an article so precious is affected by an excess, beyond the average, 
of dirt and other foreign matter, or by a slight inferiority in quality, which can only bs 
detected by an accurate assay. 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. C. Dare, Treasurer, 


OPERATIONS OF THE MINT. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the aearey see to Congress, 


? 


J, Operations oF THE Mint.—II. Proposat To MAKE Mint CERTIF- 
ICATES RECEIVABLE FoR Duties.—III. ComparaTivE VALUES OF 
Gop anp Sitver. —IV. New Sitver Coins sucGEstep.— V. NEw 
BRANCHES OF THE MINT RECOMMENDED. 


THE operations of the Mint during the past year have been conducted 
with efficiency and with highly satisfactory results. Under the present 
system, the depositors promptly receive the value of their bullion, so 
soon as it is assayed, and though the deposits are made in large masses, 
at short intervals, on the arrival of the California steamers, yet the assays 
are made and the payments commenced usually within forty-eight 
hours, and the whole generally completed within an average of five or 
six days after those heavy amounts of bullion, frequently by two or three 
hundred different depositors, are received at the Mint, and the whole duty 
is performed without any charge to the depositors except a mere frac- 
tional percentage for the actual cost of separating the bullion. It is be- 
lieved that equal facilities are not presented to individuals by the mints 
of any other nation, as are now given by the Mint of the United States. 
The realization of the value of these large quantities of bullion, by the 
owners of it, without loss, within a few days after it arrives in the Unit- 
ed States, is accomplished by means of the heavy bullion fund, which 
can at present be spared, without inconvenience, from the excess of means 
in the Treasury. It may, however, not always be so convenient to keep 
so large an amount reserved for this purpose from the public funds, and 
then, if it were otherwise, the amount of this fund applied to the pur- 
chase and extinguishment of so much of the national debt would save 
nearly $400,000 annually in interest now paid by the Treasury. 

It is believed this saving could be effected and all the advantages at 
present enjoyed by the depositors of gold or other bullion still retained, 
if, instead of paying the Mint certificates in cash, as is now done, Con- 
gress would make them receivable for all dues to the government under 
suitable restrictions as to the time and place of their receipt. I can see 
no reasonable objection to such use of these certificates, as they are the 
evidences of so much bullion already in the actual possession of the 
government, and for which the coin itself would be forthcoming, gener- 
ally in a few days, and always in a few weeks. In connection with the 
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subject of the Mint, I deem it my duty to call the attention of Congress to 
the present standard value of gold and silver, as established by existing 
laws. The relation of gold to silver in the legal coinage of the United 
States is as 1 to 15.988, in Great Britain as 1 to 14.288, and in France 
as 1 to 15.499. Thus it will be seen that one ounce in pure gold will, 
in the United States, be equal to that derived from the coinage of 15.988 
ounces of pure silver; in Great Britain it will be equal to that derived 
from only 14.288 ounces pure silver, and in France to 15.499 ounces. 
So soon, therefore, as the state of our foreign commerce, as is now the 
case, requires an exportation of specie, it is obvious that our silver coin 
must be exported while it can be procured, till the demand for exporta- 
tion is supplied. From the operation of this law of commerce arises 
the present scarcity of our silver currency. At this time, though our 
silver coin commands a premium in exchange for gold, it is notwith- 
standing still found more advantageous for shipment abroad than gold. 
In consequence of the premium on silver, though the relative legal value 
between it and the latter is as 1 to 15.988, the real intrinsic market 
value is only about 1 to 15.675. A debtor then, who offers silver in 
payment, must give it at the rate of 15.988 ounces in coin, by which 
he loses .313 of an ounce; for with 15.675 ounces he could purchase 
one ounce of gold, which latter would be a legal tender for the same 
debt. It is to be borne in mind, however, that though the relative value 
of coin in Great Britain is as 1 to 14.288, that is not the relative bullion 
value of the two metals, which is about | to 15.716. The silver coin 
of that country being about ten per cent. less in value than silver bullion 


of the same weight; that is to say, the silver coin of that kingdom will. 


go ten per cent. further in paying debts than an equal weight of pure 
silver bullion at the standard value. A difference so great in the value of 
the two species of coin has not of course been the result of either mis- 
calculation or mistake, but was brought about by design, and with the 
same views which it is believed will render it necessary for us to 
adopt a similar plan in order to retain and maintain a silver currency. 
The obvious policy of this system was to secure the gold and silver 
coinage of Great Britain against the fluctuations arising from the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver bullion there. In Great Britain 14.288 
ounces of silver coin is equal in payment to 15.988 ounces in the 
United States, and 15.499 in France. 

It is very clear, then, that there is no inducement to export silver coin 
to either country from Great Britain. Though the British government 
manufactures one hundred shillings in coin from bullion intrinsically 
worth only ninety shillings, it does not permit individuals to bring ninety 
shillings in bullion to the mint and receive in exchange one hundred shil- 
lings in coin, but, on the contrary, the community is obliged to pay the 
par value for all the silver coin it requires. It must give five pounds in 
pure gold or silver for one hundred shillings in coin. Coinage being a 
monopoly by the government, the latter can impose snch terms as it 
deems necessary and advisable, and the public within certain limits will 
pay the government’s own price for the benefit of the mint stamp. In 
fixing, therefore, the proper relative value which should be established 
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between our gold and silver coins, it should not be done with regard to 
the value of our coins in reference to foreign coins, but as to their intrin- 
sic value as bullion in foreign countries. The relative value of our gold 
and silver coins is, as already stated, as 1 to 15.988; and the bullion 
value of our silver coin in England is 15.716, being a difference of 
272, or nearly two per cent. It follows then, as a matter of course, 
that, on all occasions where the course of our foreign trade requires 
heavy shipments abroad, our silver coin will be first sought after for that 
purpose, even at a premium; and consequently will disappear from cir- 
culation, as it has already done toa very great extent. There seems to be 
but one immediate and direct remedy for this evil, and that is the one 
which has already been adopted in Great Britain, of changing the relative 
value between gold and silver coin, by reducing the intrinsic value of 
the latter. The opinion of the officers of the Mint (in which judicious 
persons, whose opinions are entitled to great weight, concur) is, that this 
change could be advantageously made by making our dollar weigh three 
hundred and eighty-four grains and the smaller coins in proportion ; so 
that eight hundred ounces of such coin would be worth by tale exactly 
one thousand dollars. The Director of the Mint, in a communication 
on the subject, says: “If such a scale of weight were adopted, the rela- 
tion of silver in such pieces to gold would be 14.884 to 1; and if the 
present true relation or bullion value is about 15.675 to 1, the new pro- 
posed silver coin would be overvalued by law about five per cent., a 
very small advance, and far less than in British silver, or in the worn 
Spanish coin which now monopolizes our circulation.”’ In the adjustment 
of this subject it will be necessary to consider the depreciation in the 
value of gold which may have taken place already, or shall hereafter oc- 
cur, in consequence of the immense additional supplies which have been, 
and will no doubt continue to be, thrown into circulation from California, 
Australia, and other countries. This consideration might justify a much 
greater present overvaluation of silver coin, as the future depreciation 
of gold will probably soon overcome the limit of the present proposed 
advance. If this plan is adopted by Congress, it of course will involve 
the necessity of making silver coin a legal tender only for debts of small 
amount, say not exceeding ten dollars, which is about the same limit 
(forty shillings) which has been established in Great Britain. The sub- 
ject of a change in the coinage of the country is one of very great im- 
portance, and involves consequences which require the most serious con- 
sideration and deliberate action. That the present relative value of our 
gold and silver coin requires some change, there can be little doubt, 
and I have therefore deemed it my duty to bring the subject to the notice 
of Congress. 

The great increase in the amount of bullion which now comes to the 
United States for coinage, compared with former times, seems to re- 
quire the establishment of branches to the Mint at those points where the 
largest amount of bullion and foreign coin are received. Any transpor- 
tation of those articles beyond the places where they are produced or re- 
ceived from abroad is attended with delay, risk, and expense, which 
should be avoided if possible without too great expense to the government. 
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The State of California is now producing gold-dust certainly equal in 
amount to seventy-five millions of dollars, and probably equal to one 
hundred millions of dollars a year. The information in possession of 
this Department warrants the opinion, that this product will not be dimin- 
ished in amount for many years to come. 

The distance from San Francisco, by way of the Isthmus of Panama 
and New York, to the Mint at Philadelphia, is about 6,250 miles. The 
precious metals there found have, therefore, to be transported that dis- 
tance and back, at great risk and expense, before the owner can receive 
its equivalent in the legal coin of the United States. Such a burden. 
some tax upon the interests of California should be removed by the 
establishment of a branch mint at the most eligible point in that State. 

Nearly all the importations of specie and bullion are concentrated at the 
port of New York ; two thirds of all the customs duties collected in the 
country are there paid in specie. Sound policy demands that at that great 
commercial and financial centre a branch mint should be established, 
which should be the custodian of the large amount of public moneys 
there collected, and which will enable foreign coin and bullion to be 
converted most speedily into our own currency, without the risk, delay, 
and expense of transportation to any other point. 

It is believed that the establishment of such an institution at that point 
would not charge much additional annual expense upon the Treasury, 
The Treasurer thereof would supersede the office of Assistant-Treasurer, 
The branch mints at Dahlonega (Georgia) and Charlotte (North Carolina) 
may be converted into assay-offices, whereby several superfluous officers 
might be dispensed with. The deposits of bullion at those establish- 
ments have been regularly declining, without any decrease in the annual 
expenses. The transportation from thence of bars and ingots, the 
values of which would be attested by government assayers, would be 
easily effected at little risk or expense. 

For these and other reasons, heretofore expressed by my predeces- 
sors, | earnestly recommend the immediate establishment of branch 
mints at New York and San Francisco, and the discontinuance of those 
in North Carolina and Georgia as mints for coinage, retaining them as 
assay-offices. 
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15. Pleadings and Evidence. 


1. The indorser of a note of hand is a competent witness to prove 
the note paid before indorsement. Bryant v. Ritterbush, 2 N. H. 212. 

2. Where one of the defendants, in an action on a promissory note 
against the two, has been defaulted, he is not a competent witness for 
the other. Pillsbury v. Cammett, 2 N. H. 283; commented on in 
Blake v. Ladd, 10 N. H. 190. 

3. Parol evidence is admissible to prove the contents of a written 
notice of non-payment delivered to the indorser. Leavitt v. Simes, 3 
N. H. 14. 

4. One of the makers of a promissory note, being released by the other 
from all claims of contribution, is a competent witness for the defendant 
in an action upon it. Ames v. Withington, 3 N. H. 115; Carleton v. 
Whitcher, 5 N. H. 196. 

5. When a note of hand has been transferred by an indorsement in 
blank, parol evidence is not admissible to prove that, at the time it was 
so transferred, the indorser agreed to be liable at all events, without de- 
mand on the maker and notice of non-payment. Barry v. Morse, 3 
N. H. 132. 

6. In an action upon a note, absolute in its terms, evidence may be 
admitted to show that it was given for specific articles, warranted, by 
showing that there was an agreement, at the time the note was made, to 
deduct from the price if the articles were not as good as represented. 
Shepherd v. Temple, 3 N. H. 455. 

7. The words, “ It is a just debt, but I do not think my father intended 
I should pay it,” were held proper evidence to go to a jury to show a 
new promise to pay a note barred by the statute of limitations. Bus- 
well vy. Roby, 3 N. H. 467. 

8. In an action of assumpsit, brought by an administrator, the defend- 
ant pleaded the statute of limitations, to which the plaintiff replied, 
that the defendant promised to the intestate to pay within six years; 
Held, that evidence of a promise to the administrator was admissible to 
maintain the replication. Ibid. 

9. Where the statute of limitations is pleaded to an action brought by 
an executor, it will be sufficient for him to reply generally, that the tes- 
tator had cause of action at the time of his decease. Cook v. Rice, 3 
N. H. 60. 

10. When a note is made void by a material alteration, without the 
knowledge or consent of the maker, the promisee is not at liberty to prove 
the contract by other evidence. Martendale v. Follet, 1 N. H. 95. 

11. Persons, whose names are alleged to have been forged to a bank- 
bill, are now competent witnesses to prove that fact, though the rule was 
once otherwise ; but it is not necessary to call either them or those who 
have seen them write, other persons being competent to prove the fact, 
who have before seen genuine bills of the same bank, and are skilful in 
detecting counterfeit money. Furber v. Hilliard, 2 N. H. 480. 

12. Where the name of the payee must be regarded as fictitious, a 
recovery can be had on the money counts by the actual creditor, where 
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money passed between the parties to the suit; but where it did not pass, 
one of the defendants being a surety merely, the count must be made 
alleging the note payable to bearer. Foster v. Shattuck, 2 N. H. 446. 

13. Although the payee of a note was informed that the maker was a 
transient person at the time of receiving it, yet he must prove due dili- 
gence to find the maker, and to make a demand upon him, in order to 
support an action against an indorsee. Otis v. Hussey, 3 N. H. 346. 

14. Where two sureties are partners, and raise the money to pay the 
debt of the principal on their joint credit, their proper remedy for money 
so paid is by a joint action. Pearson v. Parker, 3 N. H. 366. 

15. In a suit upon a promissory note between the maker and an in- 
dorsee, a plea of usury will be rejected, if the indorsee will make oath 
that the note was bona fide transferred to him before due, for good con- 
sideration, without notice of usury. Forbes v. Marsh, 3 N. H. 119; 
Olcott v. Alden, 6 N. H. 516; Young v. Berkley, 2 N. H. 410; Wil. 
liams v. Little, 11 N. H. 66. 

16. A contract for the delivery of specific articles cannot be declared 
on as a bill; but if, in the plaintiff’s declaration, the promise of the de- 
fendant is alleged to be “ by his note,” that may be rejected as surplus- 

Drown v. Smith, 3 N. H. 299: 

17. Wherever it is material, a defendant may show by extrinsic evi- 
dence that he made the note as surety only, and that the plaintiff knew 
it. Grafton Bank v. Kent, 4 N. H. 221. 

18. Where a note, made by A, was passed to B in payment of another 
note, and after some time was paid, taken up, and delivered to C ; Held, 
that, in an action brought by C against A, the declarations of the original 
holder, that it was an accommodation note, were not admissible in evi- 
dence for the defendant. Ross v. Knight, 4 N. H. 236. 

19. In an action upon a promissory note, matter of defence arising 
after the action is brought cannot be given in evidence upon the general 
issue as an answer to the action; but it may, perhaps, be given to re- 
duce the damages. Pemigewasset Bank v. Brackett, 4 N. H. 557. 

20. Ina suit on a note in the name of an indorsee against the maker, 
the latter may conclude a plea of usury with an offer to verify it by 
his oath, and the indorsee may reply, that there has been no illegal in- 
terest secured or taken, offering to verify it by the oath of the payee. 
The verification must take place while the payee is alive, which fact 
must be averred when the suit is brought in the name of the indorsee. 
Plumer v. Drake, 5 N. H. 151; Ibid., 5 N. H. 556. 

21. If the plaintiff brings an action upon a usurious note, where 
three times the illegal interest exceeds the amount due, usury may be 
pleaded in bar by the defendant. Gibson v. Stearns,3 N. H. 185; 
Kimball vy. Abbott, 5 N. H. 394; Tappan v. Prescott, 9 N. H. 531. 

22. In a suit upon a note transferred to a surety for his indemnity, 
held, that a co-surety was not a competent witness. ‘Low v. Smart, 5 
N. H. 353. 

23. Where the declaration names two notes, a tender of the whole 
amount of one of them, with costs, to the plaintiff’s attorney, is a legal 
tender pro tanto ; but where the demand is on an entire claim, a tender 
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of any thing less than the whole claim is not a good one, and the plea 
of such tender is not sufficient to bar further proceedings under the 
statute. Carleton v. Whitcher, 5 N. H. 289. 

24. H. applied to the bank for delay of payment upon a note held 
against him, and, his proposition in writing having been submitted to the 
directors, he was informed by the cashier that the indulgence was grant- 
ed; Held, that the cashier was the agent of the bank, and that his dec- 
larations to H. could not be received in evidence of what the terms of 
the contract were. Grafton Bank v. Woodward, 5 N. H. 301. 

25. The plaintiff may declare upon a note payable on a contingency, 
in the same manner as upon notes strictly negotiable. Odiorne v. 
Odiorne, 5 N. H. 315. He may declare in the same manner upon one 
payable out of a particular fund. Cong. Soc. of Troy v. Goddard, 7 
N. H. 430. , 

26. In an action upon a note by the indorsee against the maker, the 
defendant pleaded usury, alleged that the indorsee was alive, and offered 
to verify the same on oath; Held, that the plea was sufficient, that it 
would be a good replication to it that the payee was dead, and that the 
replication may be verified by the oath of the plaintiff. Plumer v. 
Drake, 5 N. H. 323, and 556 S. C.; Kimball v. Abbott, 5 N. H. 394. 
See also Little v. White, 8 N. H. 276. 

27. Where, in an action on a note brought by the indorsee against the 
maker, the latter pleaded usurious consideration, and offered to verify 
his plea on oath ; Held, that the plaintiff’s replication of the indorser’s * 
being non compos mentis, which he offered to verify, was sufficient. 
Plumer vy. Drake, 5 N. H. 556. ‘ 

28. A negotiable note is prima facie evidence of monty had and re- 
ceived by the maker from the payee, and of his keeping the money to 
pay the note to any legal holder. Tenney v. Sanborn, 5 N. H. 557; 
Burnham v. Wood, 8 N. H. 334. 

29. A note of the following import, “I promise to pay $ 200 in two 
years, with interest, out of any property I may possess, my body being 
at all times exempt from arrest,” is proper evidence to support, either an 
action upon the note itself, or a count for money had and received. 
Chickering v. Greenleaf, 6 N. H. 51. 

30. In an action upon a note against an executor or administrator, 
even where the general issue only is pleaded, the plaintiff must prove, 
in order to entitle himself to the verdict, that the demand was exhibited 
to the defendant previous to the commencement of the action. Mathes 
v. Jackson, 6 N. H. 105. 

31. Where a person gives his note to a corporate body, he is estopped, 
in an action on the note, from denying the existence of the corporation. 
Cong. Soc. Troy v. Perry, 6 N. H. 164. 

32. In an action against a surety, the admissions and declarations of 
the principal, deceased, made against his interests, at a time when he 
could have had no motive to misrepresent, and in relation to facts with 
which he must have been well acquainted, were held to be evidence 
against the surety. Hinkley v. Davis, 6 N. H. 210. 

33. Where, in an action upon a note brought in the name of an in- 
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dorsee, the defendant pleads usury, and tenders his oath, it is no answer 
to the plea, that the payee is out of the State, in parts unknown to the 
plaintiff, so that he cannot be produced to make oath to a replication. 
Olcott v. Alden, 6 N. H. 516. 

34. In pleas of usury, where the defendant offers to verify by his oath, 
it is not necessary to set out the corrupt agreement particularly, but he 
must allege that the excess was reserved, or received under a corrupt 
agreement, and that the money sued for is connected with the unlawful 
interest. He must also state the amount reserved or taken, and the sum 
lawfully due under the contract. Ibid. ; Little v. White, 8 N. H. 276; 
Tappan v. Prescott, 9 N. H. 531. But it is not sufficient to make oath 
merely that the defendant’s allegations are not true. Copeland v. Jones, 
3.N. H. 116. 

35. When the attesting witness of a note cannot be produced, wit- 
nesses must be called to prove his handwriting, and it is not sufficient to 
prove the handwriting of the principal without proving also that of the 
witness. Farnsworth v. Briggs, 6 N. H. 561. 

36. Parol evidence is not admissible, in an action upon a note made 
by one of the selectmen of a town in his name, “ for the selectmen,” to 
show that another of the selectmen authorized the one who so signed to 
settle the account and give a note. Andover v. Grafton, 7 N. H. 298. 

37. Where a suit is brought in the name of the payee of a negotiable 
note, who disclaims any interest in the note, or any knowledge of the 
pendency of the suit; and it appears that the note was paid and taken 
by a third person, it will be considered as evidence of payment on the 
part of the defendant, unless such third person shows that he came by 
it under such circumstances that he is entitled to be treated as an as- 
signee. Phelps v. Mahurin, 6 N. H. 435. 

38. In an action on a note, the mere oral assertion of an individual 
that he has done a particular act, cannot be received as evidence in his 
favor, such declaration not being in collision with his interest at the 
time. Gordon v. Shurtliff, 8 N. H. 260. 

39. An administrator, who has given his promissory note for a sum 
due from his intestate, including certain unlawful interest, which the in- 
testate had agreed to pay, cannot, in a suit upon the note, sustain a plea 
of usury on account of the unlawful interest so agreed to be paid by the 
intestate, and included in it. Little v. White,8 N. H. 276. This case 
is different from Steele v. Franklin, 5 N. H. 376. 

40. An indorsed note may be offered as evidence in support of a 
count for money had and received, in an action by the indorsee against 
the maker. Burnham v. Wood, 8 N. H. 334. 

41. Where the maker of a note set up in defence, that the indorsee was 
bound to show that the indorsement was made before the commence- 
ment of a suit, to entitle the notes to be received as evidence ; Held, 
that, in an action by the indorsee, the production of a note declared upon 
in the ordinary form will, prima facie, sustain the general allegation of 
an indorsement, at or near the time of the making of the note. Ibid. 

42. It makes no difference, as to the rule of evidence, whether the 
note itself is declared on, or is merely offered as evidence under the 
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general count. In both cases the same intendment of law arises, that 
the note was indorsed at or near the time of its date, unless the contrary 
be shown. Ibid. 

43. The indorser of an accommodation note, made for his benefit, 
after having a release from the maker, has no interest in the event of a 
suit upon the note, and is a competent witness to prove that it has been 
paid by the maker to the indorsee. Greenough v. West, 8 N. H. 400. 

44. In an action on a negotiable note, a party to it may in many 
cases be a witness to defeat it, if not a party to the record. Marston 
v. Brackett, 9 N. H. 348; Carleton vy. Whitcher, 5 N. H. 196; Odiorne 
y. Howard, 10 N. H. 343. 

45. Aliter in a suit by an indorsee for value, without notice. Marston ° 
v. Brackett, 9 N. H. 348. 

46. An executor who has delivered a note, payable to the testator, to 
B., supposing it included in a legacy to B., is a competent witness in an 
action on the note. Lock v. Noyes, 9 N. H. 430. 

47. An indorser of a note, released from all liability, is a competent 
witness in an action on the note. Ibid. 

48. In the pleadings under the statute of usury, it is customary to give 
the plea the shape of an answer to the demand on which the declaration 
is founded ; and in such case the penalty is demanded upon the security 
alleged to be usurious, and cannot extend beyond the amount of it. If 
the penalty is less than the sum due, the course is to pray that it may 
be deducted therefrom. Tappan v. Prescott, 9 N. H. 531. 

49. Where several defendants, all answering in one action, wish to 
put in the plea of usury, they must all join. If one is defaulted, another 
may plead the usury, and the defence avail both. Ibid. 

50. In pleading usury, where several sums above legal interest have 
been taken, the whole amount of the usury should be stated in one plea. 
Also, the sum taken as usury should be specifically named. Ibid. 

51. The agreement of an indorser, when informed of the dishonor of 
a note, to give collateral security for the same, is not primd facie evi- 
dence of demand and notice, nor a waiver of his right to require proof 
of these facts to support an action. Carter v. Burley, 9 N. H. 558. 

52. Where a note was given to the President, Directors, and Company 
of the Newport, &c., instead of being given to the company itself by its 
own name only, held, that it might be shown, by extraneous testimony, 
whether the company was intended to be designated as the promisee of 
the note. Newport Mechanics’ Man. Co. v. Starbird, 10 N. H. 123. 

53. Where the plaintiff declares upon a promissory note, which was 
in fact given for certain goods sold by him to the defendant, held, that 
he may be permitted to amend his declaration, by filing a count for 
goods and merchandise sold and delivered, by paying the defendant all 
his cost after the first term, up to the time of the suit, and taxing none 
during the same period if he should ultimately recover. Burnham v. 
Spooner, 10 N. H. 165. 

54. Where, in a suit on an account, a note was pleaded in set-off, and 
the plaintiff introduced a paper, having on it the date of said note, and 
some figures in the handwriting of the defendant, as tending to show 
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that said note was founded on a usurious consideration ; Held, that said 

per was admissible, so far as it contained entries in the handwriting 
of the defendant, but not as regarded those of the plaintiff, unless they 
were shown to have been made there at the time of the settlement. Har. 
ris v. Burley, 10 N. H. 171. 

55. The plaintiff’s books were also held inadmissible to substantiate 
items and figures on said paper, unless it was shown that the entries 
were upon said books at the time of the settlement. Ibid. 

56. Evidence that the note had been previously sued in the name of 
another person, and, on plea of usury being filed, the plaintiff had be- 
come nonsuit, was held inadmissible as a confession of usury in this 
suit. Ibid. 

57. A paper offered in evidence, sworn to as a substantial copy of 
the plea of usury, was held inadmissible. Ibid. 

58. Since the statute of July 4, 1834, by which judgment may be 
rendered against one or more of several defendants, in an action founded 
upon a contract, a defendant who is defaulted, and who has no interest 
in the controversy between the plaintiff and a co-defendant, may be a 
witness for tlie latter, in an action upon a note. Blake v. Ladd, 10 
N. H. 190; Essex Bank v. Riz, 10 N. H. 201. 

59. Since the statute of July 4, 1834, if it appears, in the course of 
the proceedings in an action ex contractu (assumpsit on a note), that any 
defendant is not liable, such defendant may be discharged, with costs, 
and the action proceed against the others ; and this whether it appear by 

lea, or by evidence on trial, or by admission of the plaintiff. Essex 

ank v. Riz, 10 N. H. 201. 

60. An objection to the admissibility of a witness on account of in- 
terest in the costs, if not taken at the trial, cannot be urged on a rehear- 
me of the case in which his admissibility is resisted on other grounds, 


61. Whether he can be admitted to sustain any defence which would 
show, if true, that no judgment ought in justice to be regarded against 
himself, notwithstanding his default, quere. Ibid. 

62. A deliberate declaration by a party of full age, that he would pay 
the amount of certain money which had been paid by a surety for him 
during his infancy, made to an agent of the surety, who was authorized 
to call on him for-that purpose, is sufficient to charge him, notwithstand- 
ing there is no evidence that the agent disclosed his agency at the time, 
nor any express evidence that the party had knowledge of the authority. 
Hoit v. Underhill, 10 N. H. 220. 

63. The admissions of a person under guardianship as a spendthrift, 
respecting contracts or declarations alleged to have been made by him 
ed to the existence of the guardianship, are competent evidence. 

id. 

64. As a general rule, the reception of interest in advance, upon a 
note, is prima facie evidence of a binding contract to delay the time of 
payment, and no suit can be commenced against the maker during the 

riod for which the interest has thus been paid. Crosby v. Wyatt, 10 
f. H. 318; Merrimac Co. Bank v. Brown, 12 N. H. 320. 
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65. Where, however, a note is, by its terms, made payable on de- 
mand, and interest in advance for a certain period is paid at the time 
of making it, but not indorsed, oral evidence of a contract for delay, 
made at the time, cannot be received, as it would contradict the written 
contract. Crosby v. Wyatt, 10 N. H. 318. 

66. If a note is made payable to a bank, where a regular usage exists 
to receive payment by instalments, at regular intervals, with the interest 
on the balance in advance, there is presumptive evidence of the assent 
of a surety that payment may be delayed, and received by instalments, 
according to such usage, until the contrary is shown. But this principle 
cannot be held to apply to any delay beyond such regular usage ; and 
no assent to any other course can be presumed. Ibid. 

67. If there is any other custom of a bank, to let notes lie, on the 
payment of interest in advance, there must be other evidence to show 
the knowledge and assent of the surety, in order to continue his liability; 
but such assent may be shown by circumstantial evidence. Ibid. 

68. Where a note is indorsed after it is due, the indorser is a compe- 
tent witness to show payment of the note before indorsement, or any 
other legal defence to it. Odiorne v. Howard, 10 N. H. 343. 

69. The maker of a note is not liable for the costs of an action in 
favor of the indorsee against the indorser, and is a competent witness in 
such action, his interest being balanced. Woodman v. Eastman, 10 
N. H. 359. Aliter in an accommodation note. Ibid.; Morse v. Green, 
13 N. H. 32. 

70. In a suit between a party to a written agreement and a third per- 
son, the latter may show that the actual agreement was different from 
that reduced to writing, or that it contained other stipulations. The rule, 
that oral evidence cannot be received to add to or contradict written in- 
struments, does not apply to persons who are not parties, where they 
come in evidence incidentally. Woodman v. Eastman, 10 N. H. 359. 

71. The mere evidence, by an agent of a promisor, that a note would 
have been paid, is not sufficient evidence of tender, or readiness of pay- 
ment. He must show distinctly that he held at the time and place funds 
of the promisor, or of his own, or funds subject to his control, by which 
his ability as well as intention of payment is clearly shown. Ofis v. 
Barton, 10 N. H. 433. 

72. It is not necessary to prove the dishonor of a promissory note by 
a protest, even where the maker and indorser reside in different govern- 
ments. Smith v. Little, 10 N. H. 526. 

73. Where the articles for which an infant’s note was given remain 
in his custody or control, his detention or conversion of them to his use, 
after he becomes of age, raises an implied promise of prem, which is 
competent evidence of a ratification of the contract. bbins v. Eaton, 
10 N. H. 561. 


74. Where the plaintiff seeks to have a plea of usury rejected, because 
he is a bond fide indorsee for a good consideration, before the note was 
due, without notice of the usury, it is not necessary to set the facts forth 
in a replication. Williams v. Little, 11 N. H. 66. 

75. In a suit by the bond fide indorsee of a note against the surety, 
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the principal, being released by the surety, is a competent witness for 
him to prove that the maker, after the execution of the note, and with- 
out the knowledge of the surety, at the request of the Faye: altered the 
note by inserting the words “ or order” therein. Haines v. Dennett, 
11 N. H. 180. 

76. A promissory note made by the defendant, payable to a third 
person or order, and indorsed to the plaintiff, may be given in evidence 
under a count for money had and received. Edgarton v. Brackett, 
11 N. H. 218. 

77. Where the by-laws of a savings bank required ten per cent. of 
the principal to be paid on all notes every four months, with interest in 
advance, and the treasurer of the bank received the interest on a note 
belonging to the bank, from time to time, for four months in advance, 
according to a regular usage at the time ; Held, that this was prima 
facie evidence of contracts by the bank to delay the payment for that 
time, and that the bank could not avoid the effect of this evidence, by 
alleging that the officers of the bank had no authority to make a con- 
tract for delay. New Hampshire Savings Bank v. Ela, 11 N. H. 335. 

78. The defendant was surety upon a note, which was discounted by 
a savings bank, and on which interest was paid at divers times, in ad- 
vance, by the principal, without his assent, after which he was elected a 
trustee of the bank, and acted as such. The note remained in the bank, 
and interest was paid in advance upon it as before; but it did not ap- 
pear by any express evidence that the defendant had knowledge of this, 
or that he in any way recognized the note as an existing debt against 
him. Held, that he was not precluded from insisting upon the pay- 
ment of the interest in advance, prior to the time when he became a 
trustee, as prima facie evidence of a contract for delay, which dis- 
charged his liability. Ibid. 

79. Where the note was one of the preferred debts, entered in the 
schedules annexed to the assignment, by a principal debtor, of his prop- 
erty to trustees, to be sold and the avails applied to the payment of his 
debts; and the defendant had a claim against the principal, and along 
with others executed the assignment, there being no particular evidence 
to show that he signed it on account of the debt to the plaintiffs, on 
which he was surety, and on which the interest had been paid as afore- 
said ; Held, that he must be presumed to have executed it on account 
of the debt due to himself, and that his execution of it was not evidence 
that he admitted himself to be liable on the debt upon which he was sure- 

. Ibid. 

50. A party in interest is a competent witness to prove the loss or 
destruction of a note, in order to the introduction of secondary evidence 
of the contents of the paper. Woods v. Gassett, 11 N. H. 442. 

81. Such evidence is addressed to the court, and should be introduced 
by the affidavit of the party. Ibid. 

82. If a note or other writing, the loss of which is the subject of in- 
quiry, be traced into the possession of a third person, that person, it 
would seem, if alive, should be called to give some account of the in- 
strument. Ibid. 
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83. The affidavit of a party on a like question should exclude all pre- 

sumption that the party may have the note or other writing in his own 

ssion, or knows where it is; otherwise, it will be insufficient to 
prove the loss. Ibid. 

84. The mere fact of the sale and delivery of a negotiable note by 
the payee will not furnish even prima facie evidence that the note was 
indorsed by him. Ibid. 

85. Where an individual intends to contest the authority or compe- 
tency of a party to affix the signature to a note, he should give notice 
on the record, at the first term of the court, that the signature is denied ; 
otherwise it will be regarded as admitted to be executed by competent 
authority. Williams v. Gilchrist, 11 N. H. 535. 

86. A plea of usury may be amended upon terms, after a demurrer, 
and a decision that the plea is bad. Williams v. Vittle, 11 N. H. 576. 

87. Where the attorney, not being personally acquainted with the de- 
fendant, called at his office, and found there a person to whom he pre- 
sented the note, and showed his authority, and of whom he demanded 
payment ; and the person said that there had been trouble about the 
note, and he should not pay it; but did not object that the attorney had 
no authority, and said he was satisfied as to the power of attorney; 
Held, that this was competent evidence to be submitted to a jury to 
prove that a demand was made upon the defendant. Gale v. Tappan, 
12 N. H. 145. 

88. Under the statute of July 4, 1834, by which one defendant, in an 
action founded on contract, may be discharged on trial, and judgment 
rendered against the others; Held, that one defendant who is defaulted 
in an action upon a note cannot be a witness for another defendant who 
pleads to issue, where the defence is not personal to the latter, or where 
it may affect the damages against the one defaulted. Bowman v. Noyes, 
12 N. H. 302; Blake v. Ladd, 10 N. H. 190; Essex Bank v. Riz, 10 
N. H. 201. 

89. In an action on a note against two or more, if one defendant be 
defaulted, and another, under the general issue, set up and maintain a 
defence which negatives the plaintiff’s right to recover against either of 
the defendants, and shows that he had no cause of action ; the plaintiff 
will not be entitled to judgment against the one who is defaulted, and he 
cannot, therefore, be a witness for the other. Bowman v. Noyes, 12 
N. H. 302. 

90. Where one defendant sets up several matters of defence, some 
of which are personal to himself, and others go to show that the plaintiff 
has no cause of action against any of the defendants, one who is de- 
faulted cannot be a witness to sustain any of the matters of defence. 
Ibid. 

91. If a note be made payable to a bank, for the purpose of bein 
discounted there, but is discounted by an individual, with the assent o 
all the makers, the party receiving it may declare upon it as a note 
made payable to the bank, giving the bank an indemnity against costs ; 
or he may declare upon it as made payable to himself, by the name of 
the bank. And it seems that he may also, at his election, declare on it 
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in his own name, as a note payable to the bearer, regarding the name 
of the payee as fictitious. If he can obtain a valid indorsement of it 
by the bank, he may maintain an action as indorsee. Elliot v. Abbot, 
12 N. H. 549. 

92. Where the plaintiff brought an action, declaring upon a negotiable 
note made payable to a third party, and indorsed to him, held, that he 
might have leave to amend, by filing a count declaring upon the same 
note as payable to himself. Ibid. 

93. Where one who was an agent in a particular transaction executed 
a note for his principal, pledged certain other notes and a mortgage as 
collateral security, and gave his own promise, at the same time, that the 
lands were of sufficient value to secure the debt, or if they were not, 
that he would make it good; and the principal afterwards executed 
another note, for the same sum, in renewal of the first ; Held, that the 
change of the note did not operate to discharge the debt, that the notes 
and mortgage pledged might be held as security for the payment of 
the last note, and that the agent was interested, and inadmissible as a 
witness for the defendant, in an action upon it. Williams v. Little, 12 
N. H. 29. See also Elliot v. Sleeper, 2 N. H. 525; N. H. Bank v. 
Willard, 10 N. H. 210. 

94. Where negotiable notes against the defendant were sold and de- 
livered to an individual, but were not indorsed, and suit on the notes was 
brought in the name of the payee, held, that notice of the assignment, 
by the officer serving the process, made agreeably to instructions on the 
back of the writ, would be sufficient evidence to the payee of such as- 
signment. Cameron v. Little, 13 N. H. 23. 

95. If the defendant have authorized another to subscribe his name to 
a note, the fact that the signature was placed there by an agent need not 
appear on the note. Morse v. Green, 13 N. H. 32. 

96. Parol evidence is admissible to prove that the name of a person, 
who appears to be one of the makers of a note, was not written by him, 
but by another person by his direction ; as such evidence neither limits 
nor enlarges the terms of the contract. Ibid. 

97. A person who was indebted to a firm upon its dissolution, at the 
request of the partners gave his promissory note to one of the partners, 
in payment of a part of the debt, and another note to the other partner 
in payment of the residue, the partners having agreed between themselves 
that the debt should be divided in this manner. In an action on one of 
the notes against the maker, brought by the payee, it was held, that the 
other partner was a competent witness for the plaintiff. Ibid. 

98. The declarations of a surety, that he “ expects to pay,” or “‘ may 
have to pay the debt,” will not operate of themselves as a new promise, 
but they may be submitted to a jury as evidence having such a tenden- 
cy, or as an assent to the agreement for delay. Fowler v. Brooks, 13 
N. H. 240. 

99. When a note is attested by a subscribing witness, and such wit- 
ness resides in another of the United States, and beyond the reach of 
the process of the court at the time of the trial, evidence of the hand- 
writing of the witness and of the maker of the note may be produced, 
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and is competent proof of its execution, though the residence of the 
witness is known at the time. Dunbar v. Marden, 13 N. H. 311. 

100. The burden is upon the holder to prove that a material alteration 
in a note was authorized or assented to by the maker. Humphreys y. 
Guillow, 13 N. H. 385. 

101. After a material alteration had been made in a note, the maker 
said to the agent of the payee that it had been altered, and he was not 
bound to pay it, but would pay it; and he gave collateral security for its 
payment, and declared to others that he would pay it; Held, that this 
was competent evidence of his assent to the alteration. Ibid. 

102. The declaration alleged that the defendant and one E., now de- 
ceased, being partners, were jointly indebted to the plaintiff on account 
for goods sold ; that the plaintiff received the note of E., and discharged 
the settled account against the firm ; that E. died, and the plaintiff there- 
upon presented the note of E. to the defendant, as surviving partner, 
who promised to pay the sum, but had neglected. Held, that the grava- 
men of the action was a neglect by the defendant to perform a verbal 
promise to pay the debt of E.; that no sufficient consideration was al- 
leged ; and that the case as stated was within the statute of frauds. 
aroma 4 v. Burbank, 13 N. H. 454. 

103. But, the evidence tending to show that the note of E. might not 
have been received in discharge of the debt of the partnership, the 
plaintiff had leave to amend. Ibid. 

104. To an action on a promissory note given for the balance due 
upon an account stated, the defendant filed a set-off, containing a charge 
for $50 paid on the 5th of August, which he contended should have 
been, but was not, credited him in the settlement of the account. The 
plaintiff alleged that the sum had been once credited him in the account 
which was copied from the leger, but under the date of August 14th, 
and that the 14th should be the 5th of August. Held, that the plaintiff 
could not prove by his books, and by his own testimony in explanation 
of them, that an error in date had been committed in posting this item 
from the day-book to the leger. Little v. Wyatt, 14 N. H. 23. 

105. To affect a party with notice, it is not competent to show that 
persons residing near him, or in the same village, took a newspaper in 
which a caution or notice was inserted. Clark v. Ricker, 14 N. H. 44. 

106. It seems that one is not necessarily chargeable with notice of 
evero thing which is inserted in a newspaper, taken by himself. Ibid. 

107. Nor is it competent evidence of notice to show that the matter 
was a subject of conversation in his neighborhood, the presence of the 
party not being also shown, as a distinct fact. Ibid. 

108. The defendant filed a plea of usury, signed by attorney, setting 
forth the payment of interest at the rate of seven and a half per cent., 
offering to verify it by his oath. The plaintiff replied, that the defendant 
employed him to procure the money, and as a compensation allowed 
him one and a half per cent. annually, and in pursuance of that contract 
paid him the money alleged to have been taken as usury ; and then 
averred that there was not, directly or indirectly, or unlawfully, any 
thing reserved, secured, or taken in and by the note more than after the 
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rate of six per cent. for the forbearance and giving day of payment of 
the money lent, other than was set forth in the replication ; and offered 
to verify the replication by his oath. The defendant rejoined, that he 
never promised in manner and form, and concluded to the country. 
Upon a motion to reject the rejoinder, held, that all the pleadings were 
irregular. Tappan v. Sargent, 13 N.H. 429. 

109. Where the defendant pleads usury under the statute, with a veri- 
fication by his oath, neither party can, in a subsequent pleading, change 
the course of the trial by tendering an issue to the jury. Ibid. 

110. Ordinarily a plea of usury, tendering the oath of the defendant, 
should be signed by him who is to verify it. But if it tender the oath 
of one who is a party to the instrument, but not a party to the record, it 
may be signed by attorney. Ibid. 

111. If the creditor has taken a less amount of usury than that alleged 
in the plea, he may state the amount actually received, and aver that he 
has not taken or secured more than the sum so admitted. If he would 
avoid the plea entirely he must do so directly, and in the broad language 
of the statute. Ibid. 

112. The defendant, who was surety upon a note to the plaintiff, of- 
fered the evidence of a witness, that on a certain occasion the plaintiff 
had released him from his liability, The plaintiff contended that this 
was improbable, because, at the time of the alleged release, the note 
was in the hands of a third person, as part payment of a debt, to oe 
which he offered sundry letters between himself and such person. Held, 
that, as the letters contained no allusion to the note, and threw no light 
upon the fact of the release, they did not constitute one transaction with 
it, and were not admissible in evidence as a part of the res geste. Ma- 
hurin v. Bellows, 14 N. H. 209. 

113. The maker of a note, upon its being presented to him for pay- 
ment, said, that he did not know that he could pay any more than his 
present debts; that if he could see the plaintiff he might make some ar- 
rangement with him by way of settlement; that he guessed the note 
was outlawed, but that should make no difference,—he was always 
willing to pay his honest debts; that the note was given for a patent 
machine for cutting dresses, and his wife had used the machine for that 
purpose ; and that he would call again in the early part of the week 
and see about the matter. Held, that the evidence was not competent to 
be submitted to the jury to prove a new promise. Ventris v. Shaw, 14 
N. H. 422. 

114. In a replication to a plea of usury, the plaintiff must deny the 
usury positively, and the replication will be bad for argumentativeness, 
if it set forth a narrative of facts, and then deny that there was usury 
other than as above set forth. Tappan v. Sargent, 14 N. H. 299. 

115. A replication to a plea of usury averred that the plaintiff, not 
having the money on hand, was induced by the defendant to procure it 
from a bank, and that, as a compensation for his trouble, the defendant 
promised to. allow him one and a half per cent. on the money annually ; 
that he procured the money and lent it to the defendant, for which the 
latter gave the note in suit; and that when the lawful interest was paid 
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on the note, he received the excess aforesaid in pursuance of the de- 
fendant’s promise, and for no other purpose. The usury other than as 
above set forth was denied, in the words of the statute. Held, that the 
replication was bad, as all the facts alleged might have existed, and yet 
the plaintiff might have known that the excess was received as usury ; 
that the statement of facts, if it meant any thing, was intended to qualify 
the oath ; and that the statute appealed to the conscience of the lender, 
and intended the oath should be taken positively, and without any such 
qualification as the narrative of facts would import. Ibid. 

116. The existence of a note, which had been indorsed and transferred 
to another person to collect for the payee’s benefit, would be good evi- 
dence to sustain an action of indebitatus assumpsit by the payee (or his 
assignee in bankruptcy), for the recovery of the debt on account of 
which the note was given. Howland, Assignee, v. Spencer, 14 N. H. 580. 

See Banks and Banking, 1; Presentment, Demand, and Notice, 
Waiver of, 1,2; Protest, Defences, 14. 


16. Damages. 
See Interest, 3, 5, 10; Pleadings and Evidence, 19. 


Ill. —InTeEREstT. 


1. Interest on money loaned was not allowed by the common law ; 
but here it now allows any rate of interest not unconscionable. Hough- 
ton v. Page, 2 N. H. 42. 

2. Interest may be recovered on money received for property wrong- 
fully converted. Chauncey et al. v. Yeaton, 1 N. H. 151. 

3. A note for a certain sum, with “ interest annually,” is not a con- 
tract for any thing more than six per cent. on the principal. But interest 
should be cast on the annual interest, in the nature of damages for its 
detention and use, from the time it becomes payable till judgment. 
Peirce et al. vy. Rowe, 1 N. H. 179. 

4. Semble, that compound interest, whenever promised, or justified 
by the nature of the case, may be recovered. Woodbury, J., Ibid. 183. 

5. In an action of debt upon a judgment, where part of the principal 
remains unpaid, interest may be recovered as damages, computed as on 
a note of hand partly paid. Hodgdon v. Hodgdon, 2 N. H. 169. 

6. The taking compound interest for granting delay of payment is not 
illegal. Dow v. Drew, 3 N. H. 40. 

7. Where compound interest has been voluntarily paid upon money 
a an action does not lie to recover the excess over simple interest. 

bid. 

8. Administrators and executors must pay interest on all money re- 
ceived by them, if they do not pay it over in a reasonable time, and a 
neglect or refusal to disclose all the circumstances affords a sufficient 
presumption upon which to found a charge of interest, and they may be 
examined under oath concerning the use made of the money. Gris- 
wold v. Chandler, 5 N. H. 493. 
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9. A collector is not liable for interest, unless he have made use of 
the money collected, or have unreasonably neglected to pay it over, 
Hudson v. Tenney, 6 N. H. 456. 

10. Where the penalty of a bond has become a debt which the obligor 
unjustly detains, the obligee may recover interest thereon during the 
time it has been detained. Judge of Probate v. Heydock, 8 N. H. 491, 

11. Interest is allowed upon a judgment duly rendered by a justice 
of the peace of another State, from the time of its rendition, when re- 
covery is had upon it in this State. Mahurin v. Bickford, 6 N. H. 567, 

12. Interest may be received in advance, with a reservation, by agree- 
ment, of a right to sue within the time. Crosby v. Wyatt, 10 N. H. 318, 

13. A trustee is chargeable for all interest he receives, or secures, on 
sales or loans. Brown v. Silsby, 10 N. H. 521. 

14. Interest may be allowed in equity on all sums due and pyle 
or from the time when a rest should be made in the accounts. Hollister 
v. Barkley, 11 N. H. 501. 

15. In assumpsit for goods sold and delivered, the jury should allow 
interest, by way of damages for the detention of the debt, upon the 
amount they find due, from the time of a demand of payment, if one be 
ons ; or, if there be no demand, from the commencement of the suit. 

cllvaine v. Wilkins, 12 N. H. 474. 

See Pleadings and Evidence, 64, 66, '78. 


IV. — Usury. 
1. In General. 
2. Evidence. 
3. Remedy. 

1. In General. 


1. An agreement to pay more than six per cent. for past forbearance 
is illegal and usurious. Willie v. Green, 2 N. H. 333; Gibson v. 
Stearns, 3 N. H. 185. 

2. Where, in calculating illegal interest upon a note, the amount was 
stated too large by mistake, held, that whatever was included by the 
mistake was not usurious. Gibson v. Stearns, 3 N. H. 185. 

2. Evidence. 

1. In a suit upon a note, one of the makers is not a competent witness 
to prove that it was given upon a usurious consideration. Houghton v. 
Page, 1 N. H. 60. Overruled in Haines v. Dennett, 11 N. H. 180. 

Pieadings and Evidence, 20, 54, 56, 57, 

3. Remedy. 

1. The mere substitution of another security for the one tainted with 
usury, between the parties to the corrupt agreement, does not take the 
case out of the statute against usury. Gibson v. Stearns, 3 N. H. 185. 

2. The amount forfeited upon a usurious note is to be deducted from 
“the sum lawfully due,” by or upon the contract or other assurance 
tainted with the usury, including also legal interest on the money. Gid- 
son v. Stearns, 3 N. H. 185; Kimball v. Abbott, 5 N. H. 394. 
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3. Where a note given upon a usurious contract has been trans- 
ferred for a good consideration, without notice of usury, and has been 
taken up, a new note being given for the amount, in an action upon the 
new note no deduction can be claimed on account of the usury in the 
first note. Steele v. Franklin, 5 N. H. $76. 

4. Aliter, where the new note is given to a party to the usury. Ibid. 

5. A loaned B $ 500 upon a usurious contract, and after several years 
the interest was cast at 12 per cent. and added to the principal. $200 
in cash were paid, and the residue in negotiable notes of a third person. 
Held, that the illegal interest might be recovered by B in an action for 
money had and received. Willie v. Green, 2 N. H. 333, 

6. Where a note was made in Massachusetts, by citizens of that State, 
to secure a sum of money composed entirely of interest over the rate 
of six per cent., held, that it was void by a statute of that State against 
usury, and could not be collected here. Houghton v. Page,2 N. H. 42. 

7. A deduction of three times the amount of usury taken can be 
made only from the money which formed the subject-matter of the cor- 
rupt agreement, or the interest on that money, and not from any other 
debt ; and it must appear from the plea that the deduction prayed for 
may be thus made. Williams v. Little, 11 N. H. 66. 

See Pleadings and Evidence, 15, 21, 26, 27, 33, 34, 39, 48, 49, 50, 
74, 86, 108, 109, 110, 111, 114, 115. 


Banx-ParPer suBsTANTIALLY LecaLt TenpER. — It has sometimes been 
contended, in vindication of our present system, that bank-notes are 
essentially private paper; that the accepting of them in payment is op- 
tional ; and that, as they may be rejected by every one who either sus- 
pects or dislikes them, there is no room or ground for interfering with 
their issue! But every body knows that, whatever notes may be in law, 
they are in most parts of the country practically, and in fact, legal ten- 
der. The bulk of the people are totally without power to refuse them. 
The currency of many extensive districts consists in great part of coun- 
try notes, and such small farmers or tradesmen as should decline taking 
them would be exposed to the greatest inconveniences. Every one 
makes use of, or is a dealer in, money. It is not employed by men of 
business only, but by persons living on fixed incomes, women, laborers, 
minors, and in short, by every class of individuals, very many of whom 
are necessarily, from their situation in life, quite unable to form any 
estimate of the solidity of the different banks whose paper is in circula- 
tion. Such parties are uniformly severe sufferers by the failure of banks. 
The paper that comes into their hands is a part of the currency or money 
of the country, and it is quite as much a part of the duty of govern- 
ment to take measures that this paper shall be truly and substantially 
what it professes to be, as that it should take measures to prevent the 
issue of spurious coins, or the use of false or deficient weights and meas- 
ures, — McCulloch on Banking and Paper Money. 
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RARE AND USEFUL WORKS ON BANKING. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


Tue Banking Institute having for one of its objects “the republication of rare and useful works on 
banking, for the use of its members,’”’ we think it may be interesting to many of our readers to havea 
list of some of the more important pamphlets and larger works which have been published, from time 
to time, on subjects connected with ne We have compiled the following catalogue from the vol- 
ume published a few years since, On the Literature of Political Economy, by Mr. J. R. McCulloch, 


in which a classified list is given of every work of importance on every branch of political economy. 
As this able and elaborate work is no doubt in the libraries of a large number of our readers (for it isa 
work without which no commercial library can be complete), they may not require the information con- 
tained in the following list; but to many persons it will be very useful, and as no mere catalogue of the 
titles of works on banking and monetary affairs could afford the same amount of information as that 
which is given by Mr. McCulloch, we lay before our readers his comments on the more important works 
contained in the list. 


A Speech made by Sir Robert Cotton before the Lords of His Majes- 
tie’s most Honourable Privy Council, touching the Alteration of Coyn. 
(From Cottoni Posthuma.) 8vo. London, 1679. 


This speech was originally printed in 1641 (4to) as the speech of Sir Thomas 
Rowe at the Council-table, in July, 1640, with respect to brass money; but there is 
not a sentence in the speech that has any reference to any such subject, the whole re- 
lating to a project for enfeebling the standard of the coin. It was again printed in 
1651, with some additions, as the speech of Sir Robert Cotton at the Council-table, the 
2d of September, 1626; and as it is known that a project for reducing the standard 
was then entertained, it seems most probable that Sir Robert Cotton was its real 
author. But, to whichever of these learned persons the honor may belong of making 
this speech, it is not too much to say, that the injustice and impolicy of debasing the 
standard have never been more successfully demonstrated. 


A Discourse of Coin and Coinage, &c. By Rice Vaughan, late of 
Grayes-Inn, Esq. lvol. 12mo. London, 1675. 


Republished with a new title-page, as a second edition, in 1696. It appears from 
the dedication (to es f Earl of Clarendon) that this was a posthumous publication, 
and it is probable it been written several years before it was printed. It is a valu- 
able treatise, superior to any other that had then been published on the same subject. 


Quantulumcunque ; or a Tract concerning Money, addressed to the 
Marquis of Halifax, by Sir William Petty. 4to. (London,) 1682. It 
was republished in 1695, but has been most improperly omitted in the 
collection of Petty’s tracts published at Dublin in 1769. 


In this short, but interesting tract, Petty shows the folly of expecting that any real 
advan should result in our trade with foreigners from lowering the value of the 
cojn, and of supposing that a country can be drained of its cash by an unfavorable bal- 
ance. He also strongly condemns the laws limiting the rate of interest, justly ob- 
serving, that there might as well be laws to limit the rate of exchange or of insurance. 

During the greater part of the seventeenth century, the silver coins were in a very 
bad condition, the new and heavy coins issued from the mint having, for the most 
part, been soon after either exported or melted down, while those which remained in 
circulation were much degraded and defaced by wear, clipping, rubbing, &c. This 
arose principally from gold being overvalued as compared with silver, which, by mak- 
ing it for the interest of people to pay their debts in gold, occasioned the melting down 
and exportation of the silver coins of full weight; and partly from the vitiated state of 
the great bulk of the silver coins with which the people were acquainted, hindering the 
few new and standard coins that were o with from exchanging in the market for a 
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greater quantity of goods than the others. But, however occasioned, the d ation 
of the silver coins attained to a maximum in the early part of the reign of William the 
Third ; and very great public inconvenience having been occasioned by the debased 
state of the coin, its reformation became indispe le. 

On this occasion Mr. Lowndes, Secretary to the Treasury, recommended that, in 
order to prevent the future melting and exportation of the coins, the mint price of 
silver should be raised from 5s. 2d. to 6s. 5d. an ounce, or that, instead of 62s., no fewer 
than 77s. should be coined out of the pound troy of silver bullion, being a degradation 
of the standard to the extent of 24.2 per cent. Happily, however, this project was 
powerfully opposed by Locke; and the views of the latter being espoused by govern- 
ment, or rather by Mr. Montague (afterwards Lord Halifax), then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the degradation of the standard was averted. 

It is true, that in no very long time most part of the coins that were issued during 
the great recoinage in 1696, 1697, and 1698, were either exported or melted down. 
But that was not a consequence of the standard being adhered to, but of the continued 
overvaluation of gold as compared with silver, and of the circumstance of no seignor- 
age being charged upon the coin. In consequence of this exemption, coin, though 
really worth more (from the coinage) than bullion, only passed at the same value as 
the latter; and was consequently exported the moment the exchange became unfavor- 
able. And it is not a little singular, that, notwithstanding its obvious defects, this prac- 
tice should have been persevered in down to 1816. The following are the titles of the 
principal publications having reference to this recoinage: — 

Some Considerations of the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest 
and Raising the Value of Money, in a Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment. (By John Locke, Esq.) 1 vol. 12mo. London, 1691. 


Short Observations on a Printed Paper entitled ‘* For Encouraging the 
Coining Silver Money in England, and after for Keeping it here.” (By 
John Locke, Esq.) 12mo. London. 


A Report (to the Lords of the Treasury), containing an Essay for the 
Amendment of Silver Coins. (By William Lowndes, Esq., Secretary 
to the Treasury.) 8vo. London, 1695. 


Further Considerations concerning Raising the Value of Money, 
wherein Mr. Lowndes’ Arguments for it in his late Report are particu- 
larly examined. (By John Locke, Esq.) 1 vol. 12mo. ndon, 
1698. 

A Discourse concerning Coining the New Money Lighter, in Answer 
to Mr. Locke’s ‘ Considerations about Raising the Value of Money.” 
By Nicholas Barbon, Esq. 12mo. London, 1696. 

In this tract Barbon has at out sundry errors into which Locke had fallen, and 
he has the further merit of having demonstrated the fallacy of the then prevalent opin- 
ions with respect to the balance of trade, and of having shown that bullion is never 
sent abroad in payment of an unfavorable balance, unless it be at the time the cheap- 
est and most profitable article of export. But although Barbon showed that the cir- 
cumstances which determine the value of bullion, and which regulate its importation 
and exportation, differ in no respect from those applicable to other commodities, he 
contended that the value of coins (or of bullion in the shape of coin), depended on the 
stamp affixed to them by government; and consequently, that “money will be of as 
good value to all intents and pa when it is coined lighter.” This gross and un- 
accountable error destroyed the influence of Barbon’s tract; and was most probably 
the cause of the oblivion into which it very soon fell, and of its never having attracted 
that attention to which, on other accounts, it was entitled. 


Decus et Tutamen ; or our New Money as now coined in full Weight 
and Fineness proved to be for the Honour, Safety, and Advantage of 
England. 12mo. London, 1696. 
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This is a valuable and extremely rare tract. The copy in our possession belonged 
to the Rev. Rogers Ruding, author of the work on the coinage. 

Previously to 1640 it had been customary for the principal merchants of London, 
when they happened to have on hand any considerable quantity of cash or bullion, to 
send it to the mint for safe custody. But in that year the py ges seized upon 
the cash in the mint (about £ 200,000), it ceased, of course, to be a place of deposit ; 
and the merchants began soon after to place their money with the goldsmiths, who 
were generally people of capital, and heen premises were secure and well watched. 
This led, by easy steps, to the introduction of the trade of private banking; the mer- 
ehants soon beginning to send orders to the goldsmiths with whom their money was de- 
posited to pay their bills when due, and also sending them bills of which they were to 
receive ae age and to place the produce to their account. For a while the businesses 
of goldsmiths and bankers continued to be combined; but they were ually more 

more separated, till at length some opulent houses confined themselves entirely to 
the business of banking, that is, to keeping the money of individuals and paying and 
receiving their bilis; discounting the bills of merchants and others; giving interest on 
the money yo nere in their provided it were allowed to lie for a certain 
period, &e. goldsmiths and bankers began, also, after the Restoration, to make 
advances to government in anticipation of the different branches of the revenue, and 
+A a ity of treasury bills, &c. (Anderson and Macpherson, Annis 1645, 1664, 
1672, 

It may be worth mentioning, that the first run upon the bankers took place in 1667; 
being a consequence of the panic caused by the Dutch fleet entering the Thames, an 
destroying the ships at Sheerness and Chatham. 

This, however, was but a trifling inconvenience compared with what the bankers 
had soon after to sustain. They had advanced to government in loans, mostly on 
short date, on various descriptions of securities, the sum of £ 1,328,526 at 8 per cent. 
It could hardly, however, be sapposed, that a profligate prince like Charles the Second, 
destitute alike of honesty and honor, should make any great efforts to provide for the 
liquidation of the claims of the bankers. But his contempt for his en ments went 
further than could have been anticipated; and in January, 1672, he took the extreme 
step of shutting up the exchequer, putting a stop of course to all further payments to 
the bankers, but declaring, at the same time, that the stoppage should only be for a 

ear, and that the interest on the debt would be punctually paid! It is almost need- 
ess to add, that no attention was paid to this declaration, that the debt continued 
unpaid till, in the reign of William the Third, the arrears of interest were provided for, 
and the debt itself funded and made redeemable on paying a moiety of the original 
sum, or £664,263! It was before the bankers recovered from this blow. 

Between the Restoration and the establishment of the Bank of England, in 1694, vari- 
ous projects were brought forward for establishing a bank on alarge scale. Of these, the 
most patronized was that of Dr. Chamberlen, a celebrated accoucheur, for the institu- 
tion of a land bank, but the projects of Mr. John Briscoe and Mr. Robert Murray were 
not materially different. These persons appeared to have entertained the notion, which 
was also entertained by the famous John Law, that it was enough for the establish- 
ment of money that it should be issued on — security, such as land and 
other property. But every body is now aware that security is not, by itself, suf- 
ficient to maintain value of notes ; that, however secured, they can only be issued 
in certain quantities ; and that, to pores their being issued in excess, it is necessary 
to make them convertible into gold at the pleasure of the holders. It was fortunate, 
therefore, that Chamberlen’s scheme, oe ey supported, came to nothing. 

The Bank of England, which has lo the principal bank of deposit and cir- 
culation, not in this country only, but in Europe, was, as stated above, founded in 
1694. Its principal projector was Mr. William Paterson, an enterprising Scotch gen- 
tleman. vernment being at the time much distressed for want of money, partly 
from the defects and abuses in the s nem of taxation, and party from the diticalty of 
borrowing, because of the rupposed instability of the revo co oc 4gg Menges worry the 
Bank grew out of a loan of £ 1,200,000 for the public service. e subscribers, be- 
sides receiving eight per cent. on the sum advanced as interest, and £4,000 a year for 
the expense of management, in all £100,000 a year, were incorporated into a society 
denominated the Governor and Company of the Bank of England; the charter is dated 
the 27th of July. And it was enacted in the same year in which the Bank was estab- 
lished, by statute 6 William and Mary, “nb that Bank “shall not deal in any 
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goods, wares, or merchandise (except bullion), or | emer any lands or revenues be- 
longing to the crown, or advance or lend to their Majesties, their heirs or successors, 
any sum or sums of money by way of loan or anticipation, or any part or parts, 
branch or branches, fund or funds of the revenue, now granted or belonging, or here- 
after to be granted to their Majesties, their heirs and successors, other than such fund 
or funds, part or parts, branch or branches of the said revenue only, on which a credit 
of loan is or shall be granted by Parliament.” 

Among the works introductory to and having reference to this subject were : — 

The Tradesman’s Jewel; or, a Safe, Easie, Speedy, and Effectual 
Means for the Incredible Advancement of Trade, and Multiplication of 
Riches, &c., by making Bills become current instead of Money. (By 
W. Potter.) 4to. London, 1659. 

An Expedient for taking away all Impositions, and for raising a Reve- 
nue without Taxes, by creating Banks for the Encouragement of Trade. 
By Francis Cradocke, Merchant. 4to. London, 1660. 

Proposals to the King and Parliament; or a Large Model of a Bank, 
showing how the Fund of a Bank may be made without Charge or any 
Hazard, that may give out Bills of Credit to a vast Extent, &c. By 
Matthew Lewis, D.D. 4to. London, 1678. 

A Short Account of the intended Bank of England. 4to. London, 
1694. 

This tract was written by Michael Godfrey, Esq., first Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank, and one of the most active coadjutors of Paterson in its formation. 

A Proposal for a National Bank, consisting of Land, or any other 
valuable Securities or Depositums, &c. By Robert Murray, Gent. 
4to. London, 1695. 

Several Assertions proved in order to create Another Species of 
Money than Gold. 8vo. London, 1696. 

For a remarkable passage in this tract (which was written by John Asgill, Esq., 
M. P.), having reference to the theory of the Economists, see p. 9. 

Anglie Tutamen, or the Safety of England ; being an Account of the 
Banks, Lotteries, Mines, Diving, Draining, Metallic, Salt, Linen, Lifting, 
and sundry other Engines, and many Pernicious Projects now on foot, 
tending to the Destruction of Trade and Commerce, and the Impover- 
ishing of this Realm. By a Person of Honor. 4to. London, 1695. 


This is a curious tract. It shows that the public were then infected with the same 
mania for all sorts of quackish schemes that attained to such a height in 1722, and, a 
century later, in 1825. 

Conferences on the Public Debts by the Wednesdays Club in Friday 
Street. (By Mr. William Paterson.) 4to. London, 1695. 

This tract gives an account of the proceedings connected with the establishment of 
the Bank of England. 

The accounts of Paterson are obscure and contradictory. He was a native of the 
parish of Tinwald, in Dumfriesshire, where he first saw the light in 1660; but of his 
early life and adventures little appears to be known. Burnet says he was “a man of 
no education” (History of His Gwe Times, HII. 217, ed. 1753); but other accounts 
say he was bred for the Church, and he must have been a person of some considera- 
tion, having more than once represented Dumfries in the Scotch Parliament. He 
visited, though the reason for his doing so is not clear, the West Indies in the earlier 
part of his career; and he has been represented as having associated with the Buc- 
caneers, and learned from them his habits of daring enterprise (Burnet, ubi supra). 
Of his talents no ae entertained ys not long after founding the Bank of 
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England, he projected the ill-fated colony at Darien (see p. 87). The failure of this 
project involved Paterson in very heavy losses; but such, according to Anderson, was 
the opinion of his merits and services entertained by the House of Commons, that 
they voted him, in 1713, £18,241 10s. 10}d., as a compensation for his losses (Ander- 
son, anno 1695). This account corresponds ill with the statements of those who repre- 
sent Paterson as surviving the Darien scheme for many years, pitied and respected, but 
totally neglected, by his countrymen. 

The Constitution of the Office of Land Credit declared in a Deed. 
By Hugh Chamberlen, M. D., and others. Enrolled in Chancery, A. D. 
1696. 12mo. London, 1698. 

In 1696, during the great recoinage, the Bank was involved in considerable difficul- 
ties, and was even compelled to suspend payment of her notes, which were at a heavy 
discount. Owing, however, to the judicious conduct of the Directors, and the assist- 
ance of government, the Bank got over the crisis. But it was at the same time judged 
expedient, in order to place her in a situation the better to withstand any adverse cir- 
cumstances that might afterwards occur, to increase her capital from £ 1,200,000 to 
£ 2,201,171. In 1708, the Directors undertook to. pay off and cancel one million and 
a half of exchequer bills they had circulated two years before at 44 per cent., with the 
interest on them, amounting in all to £ 1,775,028 ; which increased the permanent debt 
due by the public to the Bank, —— £ 400,000 then advanced in consideration of 
renewal of the charter, to £ 3,375,028, for which they were allowed 6 per cent. The 
Bank capital was then also doubled or increased to £ 4,402,343. But the year 1708 is 
chiefly memorable, in the history of the Bank, for the act that was then passed, which 
declared, that, during the continuance of the corporation of the Bank of England, “ it 
should not be lawful for any body politic, e or to be erected, other than the said 
Governor and Company of the of England, or for any other persons whatsoever, 
united or to be united in covenants or partnership, exceeding the number of six per- 
sons, in that part of Great Britain called England, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum 
or sums of money on their bills or notes payable on demand, or in any less time than 
six months from the borrowing thereof.” This proviso, which had a powerful opera- 


y 
tion on banking in England, is said to have been elicited by the Mine-Adventure Com- 


pany having commenced banking business, and berun to issue notes. 

It has been pretty generally imagined, from the private banking companies in the 
metropolis not issuing notes, that they were y incapacitated from doing so. But 
the clause in the act of 1708, which has been the only restriction on the issue of notes, 
applied generally to all England, and had no peculiar reference to London. The fact 
that banks with six or fewer ers have not issued notes in the metropolis, as well 
as in the provinces, is, th ascribable either to their being aware that their notes 
would obtain no considerable circulation Parmperenyy Bo those of a great association 
like the Bank of England, or from their believing their issue would not be prof- 
itable. 

Money and Trade Considered, with a Proposal for Supplying the 
Nation with Money. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1705. 

This tract was written by John Law, of Lauriston, the founder of the Mississippi 
— of which, indeed, it contains the germ. It was reprinted at Glasgow in 1760, 

12mo. 

Report by Sir Isaac Newton on the State of the Coinage. 4to. Lon- 


don, 1717. 

In pursuance of the recommendation in this report, the value of the guinea was re- 
duced from 21s. 6d. to 21s.; but being still over-valued, as compared with silver, about 
14} per cent., gold continued to be the principal currency of the country, and silver 
coins of standard weight and purity were either melted down or exported. (Liverpool 
on Coin, p. 85.) 

An Historical Account of the Establishment, Progress, and State of 
the Bank of Scotland ; and of the Several Attempts that have been made 
against it, and the Several Interruptions and Inconveniences which the 
Company has encountered. 4to. — 1728. 
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This tract was published the year subsequent to the incorporation of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland ; and is chiefly, in fact, occupied with a prejudiced, one-sided account 
of the circumstances that led to the foundation of the latter. Inasmuch, however, as 
the Bank of Scotland has been of essential service to the part of the empire in which 
it is established, and has served as a model for the numerous banks since established in 
Scotland, we may perhaps be excused for taking advantage of this opportunity to lay 
before the reader the following brief notice of its history. 

The Bank of England having been projected by a Scotchman (Mr. Paterson), it 
was but fair that the Bank of Scotland should be projected by an Englishman, and 
such was the fact, Mr. John Holland,* merchant of London, being its founder. It was 
established by act of the Scotch Parliament (William LII., Parl. 1, §5) in 1695, 
by the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland. Its original 
capital was £ 1,200,000 Scotch, or £ 100,000 sterling ; distributed in shares of £1,000 
Scotch, or £83 6s. 8d. each. The act exempted the capital of the bank from all 
public burdens, and gave it the exclusive privilege of banking in Scotland for twenty- 
one years. The objects for which the bank was instituted, and its mode of man 
ment, were intended to be, and have been, in most respects, similar to those of the 
Bank of England. The responsibility of the shareholders was and is limited to the 
amount of their shares. 

The capital of the bank was increased to £ 200,000, in 1744; and was enlarged by 
subsequent acts of Parliament, the last of which (44 George III., c. 23) was passed 
in 1804, to £ 1,500,000, its present amount. Of this sum, £ 1,000,000 has been paid 
up. The last-mentioned act directed that all sums relating to the affairs of the bank 
should henceforth be rated in sterling money, that the former mode of dividing bank 
stock by shares should be discontinued, and that, for the future, it should be trans- 
ferred in any sums or parcels. On the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, the Bank 
of Scotland undertook the recoinage, and effected the exchange of the currency in 
Scotland ; it was also the organ of government in the issue of the new silver coinage 
in 1817. 

The Bank of Scotland is the only Scotch bank constituted by act of Parliament. 
Tt began to establish branches in 1696, and issued notes for £1 so early as 1704. The 
bank also began at a very early period to receive — on interest, and to t 
credit on cash accounts ; a minute of the directors, wii pagent to the mode of kee 
ing the latter, being dated so far back as 1729. It is, therefore, entitled to the it 
of having introduced and established the distinctive principles of the Scotch banking 
system, which, whatever may be its defects, is sreldtily superior to any other hitherto 
established. Generally s ing, the Bank of Scotland has always been conducted on 
sound and liberal principles, and has been productive, both directly and as an example 
to other banking establishments, of much public advantage. 

It may be worth mentioning, that the act of William III, establishing the Bank of 
Scotland, declared that all foreigners who became partners in the bank should, by do- 
ing so, become, to all intents and purposes, naturalized Scotchmen. After being for a 
long time forgotten, this clause was taken advantage of in 1818, when several aliens 
acquired property in the bank in order to secure the benefit of naturalization. But, 
after being euspended, the privilege was finally cancelled in 1822. 


Money answers all Things: or an Essay to make Money sufficiently 
Plentiful amongst all Ranks of People, and increase our Foreign and 
Domestic Trade, &c. By Jacob Vanderlint. Svo. London, 1734. 


Dugald Stewart has referred to this tract in the appendix to his Life of Adam 
Smith, and has quoted from it some passages illustrative of the advantages of com- 
mercial freedom, which he says “will bear a comparison, both in point of good sense 
and of liberality, with what was so ably urged by Hume twenty years afterwards in his 
Essay on the Jealousy of Trade.” Vanderlint closes his tract with an argument in 
favor of the repeal of the existing taxes, and the substitution in their stead of a terri- 
torial tax, an idea borrowed from Locke, and subsequently adopted by the Economists. 


* Tt has been repeatedly stated that Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England, 
was also the founder of the Bank of Scotland. But there is no foundation for any such 
statement. The fact of the bank being established by Holland is mentioned expressly 
in the above, and in other contemporary = and in the records of the bank. 
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Tables of English Gold and Silver Coins, with their Weights, Intrin- 
sic Values, &c. By Martin Folkes, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1745. 

Mr. Folkes having died in 1754, a new and much improved edition of these valuable 
tables, illustrated with numerous plates of coins, edited by Dr. Andrew Gifford, was 
published in 1 vol. 4to. London, 1763. 

An Historical Account of English Money, from the Conquest to the 
Present Time. By S. M. Leake, Esq., Clarenceux King at Arms. 
Second Edition, with great Additions and Improvements. 1 vol. 8yo, 
London, 1745. 

A third edition of this valuable treatise, with some supplementary matter, was pub- 
lished in 8vo. London, 1793. 

A Discourse concerning the Currency of the British Plantations in 
America, especially with regard to their Paper Money. S8vo. Boston, 
1740 ; reprinted at London in 1751. 

This essay is especially valuable for the ample information which it gives respecting 
the paper currency of the American colonies, and also for the soundness of its prin- 
ciples. The causes of the depreciation of paper, and the mischiefs of which it is pro- 
ductive, are set in a very striking light. 

An Essay towards an Historical Account of Irish Coins, and of the 
Currency of ee Monies in Ireland ; with an Appendix. By James 
Simon, of Dublin, Merchant, F.R.S. Ilvol. 4to. Dublin, 1749. 

A very excellent ju the Rev. Rogers Ruding, has said that Simon’s work is 
“the most valuable of all publications on the coinage of any part of the United Em- 
pire.” (Annals, I.11. Orig. 4to ed.) 

An Essay on Money and Coins. By Joseph Harris, Esq., Assay 
Master of the Mint. Two Parts. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1757-58. 


This is one of the very best treatises on money and coins that has ever been pub- 
hed. 


lis 

Reflections on Coin in General, on the Coins of Gold and Silver in 
Great Britain in particular, on those Metals as Merchandise ; and also 
on Paper passing as Money. 4to. London, 1762. 

This tract contains, within a brief space, a singularly clear and neat summary of the 
principles that should be kept in view in the issue of coins. It also shows the cause, 
arising from the over-valuation of gold as compared with silver, why silver coins of 
full weight were melted down and exported ; and it further shows the advantage of 
using only one metal, and that the most precious, for the standard of the currency, 
and of employing paper as a substitute for gold. 

Snexiine’s Works, viz. : — 

1. A View of the Silver Coin and Coinage of England from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Present Time, with Plates. Folio. London, 1762. 

2. A View of the Gold Coin and Coinage of England from Henry 
III. to the Present Time, with Plates. Folio: London, 1763. 

3. A View of the Copper Coin and Coinage of England, with Plates. 
Folio. London, 1766. 

4. The Doctrine of Gold and Silver Computations, in which is in- 
cluded that of the Price of Money, the Proportion in Value between 
Gold and Silver, &c. 8vo. London. 1766. 

5. A View of the Coins at this time current throughout Europe, ex- 
hibiting the Figures of more than 300 on 25 Copperplates, &c. 8vo. 
London, 1766. ie 
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6. Miscellaneous Views of the Coins struck by English Princes in 
France, Counterfeit Sterlings, &&c., with Plates. Folio. London, 1769. 

7. A View of the Origin, Nature, and Use of Jettons or Counters, 
&c., with Plates. Folio. London, 1769. 

8. A Supplement to Mr. Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins. (2 plates and 
8 pages letter-press.) 4to. London, 1770, 

9. A View of the Silver Coin and Coinage of Scotland from Alex- 
ander I. to the Union of the Two Kingdoms, with Plates. Folio. Lon- 
don. 1774. 

This work was published after Snelling’s death. 

Snelling is one of the most esteemed numismatical writers that this country has pro- 
duced. His works are all valuable, and indeed indispensable to every good collection. 
Original copies of some of them have become rather rare. 

The Connection of the Roman, Saxon, and English Coins, deduced 
from Observations on Saxon Weights and Money. By William Clarke, 
M.A. lvol. 4to. London, 1767. 

There is in this work (pp. 54-65) a very good account of the ancient trade of the 
Black Sea. Mr. Clarke was father to the celebrated traveller, Dr. Clarke. 

Considerations on Money, Bullion, and Foreign Exchange ; being an 
Inquiry into the Present State of the British Coinage. 8vo. London, 
1772. 

Observations on the Present State (1730) of our Gold and Silver 
Coins. By the late John Conduit, Esq., M.P., Master of the Mint; 
from an Original Manuscript formerly in the Possession of the late Dr. 
Swift. 8vo. London, 1774. 

A Critical Inquiry into the Legality of the Proceedings consequent to 
the late Gold Act. 8vo. London, 1774. 

Precipitation and Fall of Messrs. Douglas, Heron, and Co., late 
Bankers, Ayr. lvol. 4to. Edinburgh, 1778. 


The bank of Messrs. Douglas, Heron, & Co. commenced business at Ayr in Novem- 
ber, 1769, and had branches in Edinburgh and Dumfries. Dr. Smith has shortly, but 
satisfactorily, explained the circumstances which occasioned its ruin (Wealth of Nations, 
P 137). It suspended payments on the 25th of June, 1772, when, though it had not 

en three years in operation, and though its paid-up capital amounted to only 
£128,000 (80 per cent. of £160,000), it had incurred obligations for no less than 
£800,000, viz. £ 600,000 of debt accumulated in London, and £200,000 of outstand- 


ing notes. 
The large private fortunes of the partners enabled them in the end to discharge all 


claims upon the bank. The whole loss incurred, before its affairs were finally wound 
up, is said to have amounted to about £400,000. 

An Essay on Medals ; or an Introduction to the Knowledge of Ancient 
and Modern Coins and Medals, especially those of Greece, Rome, and 
Britain. By John Pinkerton. Ist ed. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1784. 
3d and best ed. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 

This work, though deformed by the dogmatism and self-conceit of the author, is one 
of the most useful publications on the subject of which it treats. Pinkerton is said to 
have been under considerable obligations in getting up this book to his learned friends, 
Mr. Douce, and Mr. Southgate of the British Museum. 

Numismata Scotie, or a Series of the Scottish Coinage from the 
Reign of William the Lion to the Union. By Adam de Cardonnel, 


F.A.S. lvol. 4to. Edinburgh, 1786. 
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Remarks on the Coinage of England from the Earliest to the Present 
Times, with a View to point out the Causes of the present Scarcity of 
Silver Coin, &c. By Walter Merrey. 8vo. Nottingham, 1789. 


Address to the Proprietors of the Bank of England. -By Alexander 
Allardyce, Esq.,M.P. 4to. London, 1798. 


Thoughts upon a New Coinage of Silver, more especially as it relates 
to the Alteration in the Division of the Pound Troy. By a Banker. 8yo, 
London, 1798. 

A Proposal for Restoring the Ancient Constitution of the Mint, so far 
as relates to the Expense of Coinage, &c. By the Rev. Rogers Ruding, 
B. D. (Author of the “ Annals of the Coinage.”) 8vo. London, 1799, 


Written to recommend the imposition of a seignorage on the coin. But the cireum- 
stance of the expense of the coinage being defrayed by the public, though an improv- 
ident arrangement, was not, as Mr. Ruding appears to suppose, the principal cause 
of the scarcity and degraded state of the silver coin; that, as we have already shown, 
was mainly occasioned by the over-valuation of gold. 


Observations on the Establishment of the Bank of ny ats and on 
the Paper Circulation of the Country. By Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 
8vo. London, 1797. 


An able tract in favor of the policy of the restriction. The author, however, clearly 
perceived that the value of bank-notes could not be maintained, when the obligation to 
pay them on demand was done away, unless they were issued in moderate quantities; 
and he even goes so far as to recommend, in the view of guarding against abuse, and 
their depreciation from excess, that the maximum amount of notes which the Bank 
should be allowed to issue should be fixed by law at a sum not materially greater than 
the amount then in circulation. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt on the Influence of the Stop- 
page of Issues in Specie at the Bank of England on the Prices of Pro- 
visions and other Commodities. By Walter Boyd, Esq.,M.P. 2d ed. 
with Notes and a Preface. 8vo. London, 1801. 


Mr. Boyd contends in his letter “that a great increase of Bank-notes has taken 
place since Feb , 1797; that such an increase could not have happened in the 
same period, if the had been bound to observe the fundamental principles of its 
institution, namely to pay its notes in specie on demand; and that there is the highest 
probability that the increase of Bank-notes is the principal cause of the great rise in 
the price of commodities and every species of exchangeable value.” (p.7.) Sundry 
— were made to Mr. Boyd’s tract, but of these it is needless to do more than 

er to 


Observations on the Publication of Walter Boyd, Esq.,M.P. By Sir 
Francis Baring, Bart. S8vo. London, 1801. 


Sir Francis Baring contends in this tract that the additions made by the Bank 
to her issues in the period since the restriction, had not been greater than were re- 
quired by circumstances; and that it was quite impossible they could have the effects 
ascribed to them by Mr. Boyd. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great 
Britain. By Henry Thornton, Esq.,M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1802. 


This work contains a greater amount of practical and useful information with re- 
spect to the pecuniary transactions carried on in the es than had ever previously 
been communicated to the public. Its author, having been long a director and also gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, was placed in the most favorable position for acquiring 
accurate information respecting the various subjects of which he treats. His position 
appears, however, to have biased, though perhaps unconsciously, his judgment; his 
statements and reasonings have an evident leaning in favor of the Bank, and being in- 
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tended to vindicate the policy of the restriction on cash payments from the objections 
of Mr. Boyd and others. 


The Utility of Country Banks Considered. 8vo. London, 1802. 


Thoughts on the Effects of the Bank Restrictions. By Lord King. 
Ist ed. 8vo. London, 1803. The 2d. ed. enlarged, with some Re- 
marks on the Coinage. S8vo. London, 1804. 


At the time when this tract was published, the circumstances which determine the 
yalue of paper money, though they had been well explained by Adam Smith and 
others, were not generally understood. The Restriction Act was comparatively recent ; 
and the fall of the exchange and the rise in the mint price of bullion from 1799 down- 
wards had been ascribed by Mr. Thornton and various practical authorities to the in- 
fluence of deficient harvests, war expenditure, and other circumstances unconnected 
with the issue of paper. It was, therefore, of great importance, with a view to the in- 
formation of the public and the proper conduct of the Bank of England, that the prin- 
ciples which really determine the value of paper money, and the tests by which its de- 

reciation may be satisfactorily ascertained, should be clearly stated; and this Lord 
King did in the tract now referred to. 


Report of Committee of House of Commons on the State of Ireland, 
as to its Circulating Paper, its Specie, and Current Coin. June, 1804, 

Observations upon the State of Currency in Ireland, and upon the 
Course of Exchange between Dublin and London. By Henry Parnell, 
Esq. (afterwards Sir Henry Parnell, Bart.). 8vo. Dublin, 1804. 


In this tract Mr. Parnell directs the reader’s attention to a fact, established in the 
clearest manner by the returns laid before the committee, which is equally striking and 
conclusive. It appears that while the exchange between London and Dublin, where 
Bank paper only was in circulation, was ten per cent. against Ireland, the exchange 
between Contes and Belfast, which had a metallic currency, was about three per cent. 
infavor of Ireland! And there was, at the same time, an internal exchange between 
Dublin and Belfast equally in favor of the latter and against the former! Is it pos- 
sible to imagine any thing more decisive of the question ? 


An Essay on the Principle of Commercial Exchanges, and more par- 
ticularly of the Exchange between Great Britain and Ireland; with an 
Inquiry into the Practical Effects of the Bank Restrictions. By John 
Leslie Foster, Esq. 8vo. London, 1804. 


In this very able treatise Mr. Foster gives the earliest explanation of the real nature 
and influence of absentee expenditure that we have met with. 


A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, in a Letter to the King 
(George III.), by Charles, Earl of Liverpool. lvol. 4to. Oxford, 1805. 


In 1798, in consequence of an address of the House of Commons, recommending a 
new copper coinage, a committee of the Privy Council was appointed to inquire gener- 
ally into the state of the coins, the constitution of the mint, &c. The first Earl of Liv- 
erpool was a member of this committee, and prepared the draft of a report to be laid 
by them before his Majesty; but though printed, for some reason or other, the report 
does not appear to have been made, and the draft was subsequently thrown by his 
Lordship into its present form. It is a work of great and deserved authority ; and com- 
prises in a reasonable compass a greater amount of information respecting the coins of 
the kingdom, and a more comprehensive and elaborate exposition of the principles on 
which the coinage should be conducted, than is perhaps to be met with in any other 
publication. The present mint regulations, which work extremely well, were adopted 
mm exact conformity with the suggestions offered by Lord Liverpool in this treatise. 

The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank- 
Notes. By David Ricardo, Esq. 8vo. London, 1810. 

The fourth and best edition of this tract, published in 1811, has an appendix in 
which Mr. Ricardo has successfully vindicated some of his statements from objections 
that had been made to them in the Edinburgh Review. 
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An Inquiry into the Effects produced on the National Currency and 
Rates of Exchange by the Bank Restriction Bill, explaining the Cause of 
the High Price of Bullion, &c. By Robert Mushet, of His Majesty's 
Mint. 8vo. London, 1810. 

Though posterior to Mr. Ricardo’s Letters, this tract preceded the publication of the 
Bullion Report. It is sound and able; showing that the currency was depreciated 
from excess, and that that depreciation was the cause of the high market price of bul- 
lion, and of the fall of the exchange. 


The Bullion Report, 1810; Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into the Cause of the High Price of 
Gold Bullion, &c. 


Observations on the Principles which regulate the Course of Ex. 
change, and on the Present Depreciated State of the Currency. By 
William Blake, Esq., F. R.S. 8vo. London, 1810. 

This is one of the very best pamphlets to which the bullion controversy gave birth. 
It contains a masterly exposition of a most important, but at the same time complex 
and difficult subject. Mr. Blake has enumerated the various circumstances, whether 
arising out of the state of trade or of the currency, that determine the “course of ex- 
change”; and he has traced with equal skill and sagacity the mode in which they 
operate, and set their respective and combined influence in the clearest light. 


The Question respecting the Depreciation of the Currency Stated and 
Examined. By William Huskisson, Esq.,M.P. 8vo. London, 1810. 

There is nothing new in this tract, the doctrines in it being identical with those of Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. Mushet, Mr. Blake, and the Bullion Report. But these have nowhere 
been stated with greater, or perhaps equal clearness, and in a way so likely to recom- 
mend them to the public attention. 

Practical Observations on the Report of the Bullion Committee. By 
Charles Bosanquet, Esq. 8vo. London, 1810. 

Many of the facts and conclusions in this pamphlet appear to be completely at vari- 
ance with those in the Bullion Report; and as Mr. Bosanquet, who was an eminent 
merchant, represented them as having been deduced from a careful examination of the 
theoretical notions of the Committee by the test of experiment and observation, they 
were well fitted to make, and did make, a considerable impression, which, however, 
was not destined to be of long duration. 

Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s “ Practical Observations on the Report of 
the Bullion Committee.” By David Ricardo, Esq. 8vo. London, 1811. 

This is, perhaps, the best controversial essay that has ever appeared on any disputed 
question of political economy. In it Mr. Ricardo met Mr. esuges on his own 
ground, and overthrew him with his own weapons. 

Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency, with Observations 
on the Profits of the Bank of England. By David Ricardo, Esq. 8vo. 
London, 1816. 

In this tract Mr. Ricardo brought forward his ingenious proposal for superseding the 
use of gold coin by making bank-notes exchangeable for gold bars of the standard 
purity at the mint price of gold. 

Annals of the Coinage of Britain and its Dependencies, from the Ear- 
liest Period of Authentic History, to the End of the Fiftieth Year of His 
Majesty King George III. By the Rev. Rogers Ruding, B.D. 4 vols. 
4to. London, 1817. 

A second edition of this elaborate work in 6 vols. 8vo, with a 4to vol. of plates, 
bringing down the history to 1818, was published in 1819. Mr. Ruding died in 1820, 
in his 69th year; and since his death a new edition of the “ Annals” has been pub- 
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lished in 3 vols. 4to, with additional notes, tables, and plates, under the superintendence 
of J. Y. Akerman, Esq. 

Reports from and Evidence taken before the Committees of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons on the Expediency of the Bank of Eng- 
land resuming Cash Payments. Folio. 1819. 


Elementary Thoughts on the Bullion Question, the National Debt, the 
Resources of Great Britain, &c. 8vo. Barnstaple, 1820. 

“ The correct views on the Bullion question, and some other points of the science of 
Political Economy, are neatly explained in a small work which the author has sent me 
in print, but which he says he does not mean to publish. I have, however, advised 
him to publish it in the usual way, and I think he will do so.” (Private letter of Mr. 
Ricardo.) 

A Series of Tables exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fundholder 
arising from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency from 1800 
to 1821. By Robert Mushet, Esq. 8vo. London, 1826. 


Reports from and Evidence taken before Select Committees of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons on Promissory Notes in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Considerations on the State of the Currency. By Thomas Tooke, 
Esq., F.R.S. 2ded. 8vo. London, 1826. 


Elementary Propositions on the Currency. By Henry Drummond, 
Esq. 3d ed. with Additions. Svo. London, 1826. 


An Attempt to explain from Facts the Effect of the Issues of the 
Bank of England upon its own Interests, Public Credit, and Coptieg 
Banks. By Robert Mushet, Esq. 8vo. London, 1826. 

Observations on Paper Money, Banking, Overtrading, &c. By Sir 
Henry Parnell, Bart., M.P. 8vo. London, 1827. 

A Practical Treatise on Banking, containing an Account of the Lon- 
don and Country Banks, the Joint-Stock Banks, &c. By James William 
Gilbart. 8vo. London, 1827. 

An Address to the Proprietors of Bank Stock, the London and Coun-- 
try Bankers, and the Public in General, on the Affairs of the Bank of 
England. 8vo. London, 1828. 

A Letter to Lord Grenville on the Effect ascribed to the Resumption 
of Cash Payments on the Value of the Currency. By Thomas Tooke, 
Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. London, 1829, 

On the Currency in Connection with the Corn Trade, and on the Corn 
Laws, in a Second Letter to Lord Grenville. By Thomas Tooke, Esq., 
F.R.S. 8vo. London, 1829. 

Three Lectures on the Cost of Obtaining Money, and on some Effects 
of Private and Government Paper Money. By N. W. Senior, Esq., 
A.M. 8vo. London, 1830. 

The Universal Cambist and Commercial Instructor, being a full and 
accurate Treatise on the Exchanges, Coins, Weights, and Measures of 
all Trading Nations and their Colonies; with an Account of their Banks, 
Paper Currencies, &c. By Patrick Kelly, LL.D. 2d and best ed. 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1831. 
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Historical Sketch of the Bank of England, with an Examination of 
the Question as to the Prolongation of the Exclusive Privileges of that 
Establishment. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo. London, 1831. 

A Plain Statement of the Power of the Bank of England, and of the 
Use it has made of it; with a Refutation of the Objections made to the 
Scotch System of Banking, and a Reply to the “ Historical Sketch of 
the Bank of England.” By Sir H. Parnell, Bart.,M.P. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1832. 

Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, delivered in the 
University of Oxford. By Edward Cardwell, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Oxford, 1832. 

Report from the Committee of Secrecy appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into the Expediency of Renewing the Charter of 
the Bank of England, and into the System on which the Banks of Issue 
in England and Wales are conducted. Folio. 1832. 

The History and Principles of Banking. By J. W. Gilbart, Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank. I vol. 8vo. Isted. London, 
1834 ; 2d and improved ed. London, 1835. 

The History of Banking in Ireland. By J. W.Gilbart. I vol. 8vo, 
London, 1836. 

Report from the Secret Committee of the House of Commons on Joint- 
Stock Banks, with Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, &c. Folio. 1837. 

The Causes and Consequences of the Pressure upon the Money Market, 
with a Statement of the Action of the Bank of England from the Ist of 
October, 1833, to the 27th of December, 1836. By J. Horsley Palmer, 
Esq. 8vo. London, 1837. 

i amphlet, written by one of the most intelligen i- 
ann mi Bw ape in & doseion of the Bank of England. tae 

Reflections suggested by a Perusal of J. Horsley Palmer’s Pamphlet 
on the “ Causes and Consequences of the Pressure on the Money Mar- 
ket.” By Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. 8vo. London, 1837. 


Reply to the Reflections, &c. of Mr. S. Jones Loyd, on the Pamphlet 
entitled “* Causes and Consequences of the Pressure upon the Money 
Market.” By J. Horsley Palmer, Esq. 8vo. London, 1837. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melbourne, on the Causes 
of the Recent Derangement in the Money Market, and on Bank Reform. 
By R. Torrens, Esq., F. R.S. (Colonel Torrens.) 8vo. London, 1837. 


Further Reflections on the State of the Currency, and the Action of 
the Bank of England. By S. Jones Loyd, Esq. 8vo. London, 1837. 


Thoughts upon the Principles of Banks, and the Wisdom of Legisla- 
tive Interference. S8vo. London, 1837. 

One of the best tracts in opposition to interference with banking. 

The History of Banking in America; with an Inquiry how far the 
Banking Institutions of America are adapted to this Country; and a 
Review of the Causes of the Recent Pressure on the Money Market. 
By J. W. Gilbart. 1 vol. S8vo. London, 1837. 
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Remarks on some Prevalent Errors with Respect to Currency and 
Banking. By G. Warde Norman, Esq. 8vo. London, 1838. 

Money and its Vicissitudes in Value, as they affect National Industry 
and Pecuniary Contracts. By the Author of “ The Rationale of Political 
Representation,” @&c. (Samuel Bailey, Esq., of Sheffield.) 1 vol. 
8vo. London, 1837. 

A Defence of Joint-Stock Banks and Country Issues. By the Author 
of * Money and its Vicissitudes in Value.” 8vo. London, 1840. 

Remarks on the Management of the Circulation, and on the Condition 
and Conduct of the Bank of England and of the Country Issuers during 
the year 1839. By Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. 8vo. London, 1840. 

The best perhaps of Mr. Loyd’s tracts. 

A Letter to J. B. Smith, Esq., President of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. By S. J. Loyd, Esq. 8vo. London, 1840. 

Effects of the Administration of the Bank of England. A Second 
Letter to J. B. Smith, Esq., President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. By S. J. Loyd, Esq. 8vo. London, 1840. 

A Letter to Charles Wood, Esq., M. P., on Money and the Means of 
Economizing the Use of it. ByG.W. Norman, Esq. 8vo. London,1840, 

The Silver Coins of England Arranged and Described, with Remarks 
on British Money previous to the Saxon Dynasties. (Illustrated with nu- 
merous Plates.) By Edward Hawkins, F. R.S.,éci lvol. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1841. 

The Modern Cambist, forming a Manual of Foreign Exchanges, &c, 
By William Tate. 4thed. lvol. 8vo. London, 1842. 

Letters on Currency. Addressed to the Right Hon. F. T. Baring, by 
J. W. Cowell, Esq., B.A. 8vo. London, 1843. 

The Currency and the Country. By J. G. Hubbard, Esq. (a Director 
of the Bank of England). 8vo. London, 1843. 

A valuable tract in favor of a single bank of issue. 

An Inquiry into the Currency Principle, the Connection of the Cur- 
rency with Prices, and the 5 oe! of a Separation of Issue from 
Banking. By Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. London, 1844. 

Decidedly the ablest tract in opposition to the recent measure. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., in the House of 
Commons, May 6th and 20th, 1844, on the Renewal of the Bank Charter, 
and the State of the Law respecting Currency and Banking. 8vo. 
London, 1844, 

An Inquiry into the Practical wane the proposed Arrangements 
for the Renewal of the Charter of the Bank of England, and the Regu- 
lation of the Currency, &c. By Robert Torrens, Esq. (Colonel Tor- 
rens), F.R.S. S8vo. London, 1844. 

Thoughts on the Separation of the Departments of the Bank of Eng- 
land. By S. J. Loyd, Esq. 8vo. London, 1844, 

On the Regulation of Currencies, and the Working of the New Bank 
Charter Act, &c. By John Fullarton, Esq. 1lvol. Svo. London, 1844. 
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Bank Statistics. 


BANK STATISTICS. 
MARYLAND. 


Condition of the Banks of the City of Baltimore, January 5, 1852. 


LiaBriiitigs. Capital, Circulation, Deposits. Bank Balances. Profits, 
Merchants’ Bank, . + $1,500,000 $373,970 $651,816 $ 358,504 @ 113,812 
Bank of Baltimore, . 1,200,000 219,067 460,070 138,940 
Union Bank of Maryland, 916,350 182,560 420,990 295,172 
Farmers and Planters’, 600,625 276,045 338,415 89,624 
Mechanics’ Bank, . ° 594,378 246,512 551,452 33,410 
Commercial and Farmers’, 612,560 111,702 368,697 122,556 
Western Bank,. . . 400,000 236,254 299,065 226,734 
Farmers and Merchants’, 393,560 132,384 183,993 18,286 

° 311,473 174,491 344,502 139,140 
310,000 78,992 199,704 10,680 
301,850 70,467 113,891 4,793 

. 100,665 78,224 127,062 5,068 
$7,141,461 $2,190,663 94,050,657 91,442,907 


Loans. Specie. Real Estate. a. 

@ 2,243,294 @ 396,773 $ 25,000 $ 323,610 

° - 1,665,012 252,428 15,116 132,480 

Union Bank of Maryland, _—‘1,377,170 157,340 66,963 242,543 
Farmers and Planters’ . 1,085,680 195,350 o'e 84,094 
Mechanics’ Bank, . . 1,253,994 128,081 140,465 
Commercial and Farmers’, 865,122 189,830 100,313 
Western Bank, ©. . 789,261 240,797 152,060 
Farmers and Merchants’, 621 ,866 90,520 36,341 
Chesapeake Bank, . . 619,821 136,600 168,503 
Marine Bank, . 415,425 71,060 51,162 
Franklin Bank, ° 368,400 47,316 27,458 
Citizens’ Bank, . . «. #$£(%40,070 61,470 15,354 
Total resources, . . $11,445,115 $ 1,967,565 @ 1,474,383 


Comparative Condition of the Baltimore Banks, 1847-1852. 


LraBitirigs. Jan, 1, 1847. Jan, 1, 1849. Jan. 1, 1850. Jan., 1851. Jan., 1852, 
Capital, . e - $6,969,330 @ 6,974,646 @ 6,975,794 $7,101,016 $7,141,461 
Circulation, e + 1,990,640 1,948, 167 2,073,587 2,288,419 2,180,668 
Deposits, . . 3,367,732 2,974,732 3,340,410 4,706,161 4,059,657 
Bank balances, . . 959,013 1,455,665 1,622,690 1,795,778 1,442,907 
Undivided profits, . 701,290 631,500 712,331 658,108 702,659 

Total liabilities, § @ 13,988,005 $ 13,884,900 @ 15,224,712 @ 16,549,482 @ 15,527,352 


Resources. Jan. 1, 1847. Jan., 1849. Jan., 1850. Jan., 1851. Jan., 1852, 
Loans, . ° + 610,746,533 $ 9,808,313 @ 10,958,352 @ 11,926,145 @ 11,445,115 
Specie on hand,. . 1,814,313 1,805,909 2,127,983 2,361,204 1,967,565 
Realestate, . . 379,467 310,671 271,384 256,184 253,948 
Bank balances, . . 1,006,795 1,290,783 1,134,320 1,490,321 1,474,383 
Stocks, bonds, &c., 40,897 669,124 732,673 516,628 386,341 


Total resources, 13,988,005 13,884,800 $15,224,712 916,549,482 15,527,352 


* Including bank-notes. t Including ¢ 14,000 bonus for charter till the year 1960 





Maryland and Michigan. 
Dividends of the Baltimore Banks, 1847-1851. 


1851. 
Jan., 3 


“ 


1847, 1848, 1849, 
6 


z 


* Merchants’ Bank, 

UnionBank, . - « -« 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank, 
Chesapeake Bank, . . . 
Western Bank, . ‘ 
*Franklin Bank, . ° . 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, . 
Marine Bank, . P . 5 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, 
* Bank of Baltimore, ° 
* Mechanics’ Bank, 
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MICHIGAN. 


Condition of the Banks in Detroit, December 26, 1851. 


Liasi1iT18s, Capital, Deposits. Circulation. Due Banks, 
Michigan State Bank,. . . «. $151,578 $175,637 § 189,438 1,037 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, . . 327,580 125,691 33,430 2,536 
Peninsular Bank, . . . «. 100,000 206,850 94,038 1,634 
Michigan Insurance Bank, . ‘ - 182,070 197,514 290,632 17,651 
Total liabilitie, . . . . $761,228 $705,692 607,588 $22,858 


Rgsovnczs, Loans. Specie. PO _ 


Michigan State Bank, . . $ 307,666 $55,670 $101,813 $1,304- 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, . . 447,230 6,784 17,306 170,460 
Peninsular Bank, . ‘ . - 324,274 28,900 77,450 3,655 
Michigan Insurance Bank, . ° - 83,478 58,890 79,364 17,606 


Total resources, . . . « 1,202,648 150,244 275,933 193,025 650,600 


Detroit Banxs.— These institutions, comprising all the bank facilities of this 
city, and chiefly of the State, are shown to be by their several statements in a sound 
and healthy condition as regarding the public interests, and as excellent interest-pay- 
ing investments for their stockholders. 

hrough their means the business public have been furnished with such pecuniary 
facilities as it has been in their power to grant; but it is obvious that the aggregate 
amount of capital invested in them is entirely inadequate to meet the legitimate and 
healthy demand of the widely increasing industrial interests of the State. The pres- 
ence of active capital to be invested in the business of legitimate banking, at least to 
the amount of that already so invested, is now urgently required by the interests of 
this community. 

When men energetically and prosperously engaged in the business walks of life, 
such as merchants, boat-builders, founderymen, engine-builders, farmers, butchers, con- 
tractors, &c., find themselves, although in good credit, at times, and often, unable to 
command a few hundred or a few thousand dollars in money, it is a sure sign that 
more banking facilities are needed. 

The banks which we have are excellent institutions, doing much good ; their power 
of doing more, however, is of course circumscribed to their means, a great portion of 
which has hitherto been employed in the negotiation of produce paper, drawn at short 
sight on Eastern cities. — it Daily Advertiser. 


* In addition to the State tax, these institutions pay the city taxes levied upon bank stock. In the 
other cases the city taxes are assessed upon the individual stock. 
63 * 





Boston Bank Stocks. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF THE BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE IN 1851. 
The table below gives the prices of bank stocks on the first of each month; and care has been taken to have them as correct as possible, though we do not claim to have 
given the exact rate at which every one could be bought or sold, as many of them are seldom or never publicly quoted. Those stocks which sell more or less every week are, 


of course, quoted with precision. — Boston Post. 
Boston Banxs, 1851. 


Atlantic Bank, . 
Atlas Bank, . ° 

Boston Bank, 

Granite Bank, . . . 
Grocers’ Bank, . ‘ ° e ° 
Hamilton Bank, . oS 
py eee ee eee 
Massachusetts Bank, . . . 
Mechanics’ Bank, .  . 4 
Merchants’ Bank, . ° ° 
New England Bank, 

North Bank, é é 

Bank of North America, ° 
Shawmut Bank, . . . e 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank, . 
State Bank, ‘ ° ° ° 
Suffolk Bank, . acer > 
Traders’ Bank, . 

Tremont Bank, 

Union Bank, ° ‘ 
Washington Bank, . e 


Boylston Bank, 
Cochituate Bank, a 
Columbian Bank, e ° ‘ 
Bank of Commerce, éf, 36 
Eagle Bank, e  € +n a 
Exchange Bank, on it 
Freeman’s Bank, 

& Giove Bank, 


City Bank, . 
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SAVINGS BANK STATISTICS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Deposits, Loans, &c., of the. Three Savings Banks in Boston; and the 
Aggregates of all the Savings Banks in Massachusetts. 


Provident Suffolk East ag All in the 





May, 1851. Inst. for ‘or Sea- 
> Baviige tun, ge. Bank. State. 
Number of depositors,. . . . « « 23,060 4,826 150 86,537 
Amount of deposits,. . . .«. « «3,842,950 $ 1,061,877 $20,191 $15,554,088 
INVESTMENTS. 

Public funds, F vote! “en woke @ 250,520* 53,000 os $ 1,200,657 
Loans on public funds, . ° é Ule e pare eee oe 28,200 
Benketock,. 1. «+ © © «© oo 006,880 209,130 2,071 2,824,576 
Loanson bank stock, ~. . «. « -« 20,125 lene dnp Ws 399,705 
Deposits in banks on interest, . . » « ws «ee eo 2 4,362 252,868 
Pees?) 6S oor clive: ab? corm satens be ane sistent 126,137 
Loans on railroad stock, . . «.« «» «+ 95,925 42,000 2,600 306,290 
Invested in realestate, . . «© © -« 42,055 47 atm eee 100,854 
Loans on mortgages, . ‘ ° . - « 842518 360,450 7,200 4,256 
Loans to countiesortowns, . . . - 220,501 10,000 oes 1,875,827 
Loans on personal security, é ° > 2,073,204 432,250 4,389 4,652,128 
Cash on hand, . e 4 ° P ° ‘ 59,904 10,730 13 232,186 

Teel, 1. lw hl tl Cll Cll el, ORI $1,117,560 $20,730 $16,255,866 
Dividend forlast year, . . «. « « 4perct. 4 per ct. 4perct. 4.78 per ct. 
Average forfiveyears,. . ». . »« «8 * q * sed én | 
Amount last year, . . P ° ° + 125,650 @ 33,658 9366 @ 543,470 
Annualexpenses,. . . + © « « 12,565 5,913 290 343,707 
Average deposit foreach depositor,. . . 167 220 1H - 180 

Savings Banks in the Interior Towns. 
P No. o 4 . No. 0 
Location. pt Deposits, Location, Depoollore. Deposits, 

Andover, . ° ° ° 665 $ 130,773 Ware, . ey ey 91 $7,270 
Danvers, 6x4 8 ais 265 30,972 Springfield, 20... ae 304,047 
Gloucester,, . « «+» 27 12,888 Greenfield, . . . 751 140,645 
Haverhill, . . .» 1,815 295,302 eae ee ee 30 7,706 
Lawrence, . ° o -~ ae 45,292 Pitteield, . « 247 32,072 
ee Fe. ei ay"! 992 109,263 ae 29,843 
Newburyport, . . . 3,965 725,500 Cohasset, rane 137 25,720 
Salem, . ° ° e 6,978 1,239,747 Dedham, . ° . . L716 333,930 
GSelisbury, . «+» . 112,753 Qulacy,. + « -« 516 80,354 
Cambridge, . . . 779 111,935 Roxbury, . . «. + 802+ 130,987 
Charlestown, . . « 1,790 300,790 Weymouth, . . . 541 98,246 
Concord, P “er 1,399 297,047 Fairhaven, . are - 90,037 
Framingham, . . . 2%6 34,500 Fall River, . . . 3,471 947,132 
Lowell Institution, . ° 4,733 776,112 New Bedford, . > . 3,759 978,485 
City Savings, Lowell, . 1,38 230,147 Taunton, ibe 5S aie 930 201,251 
Newton, . ‘ e ‘ 115 7,518 Hingham, . ° ° - 1,376 263,638 
Fitchburg, AY aye 84,998 dl 2,805 465,020 
Lancaster, . . . 385 46,571 South Scituate. . . 1,307 123,594 
Southbridge, . . . 134 12,542 Wareham, . . =. 464 94,075 
Worcester, . . . 7,524 1,219,548 Barnstable, i hy ee 217,902 
Northampton, . . . 24 23,058 Nantucket, . . . 663 174,847 

* Massachusetts State scrip. + In 1848 an extra dividend of 20 per cent. for previous five years. 

3 About 0.28 per cent. of deposits. 
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Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Banxtne tn Vermont. — We lately noticed the passage of a general banking-bill 
by both branches of the legislature. It has since received the signature of the Gover- 
nor. It permits the formation of associations for banking purposes of any number of 
persons not less than ten. The circulating notes are to be provided by the State Treas- 
urer, upon the transfer to him of an equal amount of the — stocks of the United 
States, Massachusetts, New York, Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Ohio, New Jersey, or Virginia ; such stocks to be made equal to 6 per 
cent. stocks. For one half of the amount of the circulation, he may take bonds and 
mortgages on productive real estate, at not exceeding two fifths of its value, exclusive 
of the buildings thereon. As additional security, the directors and stockholders are re- 
quired to give bonds, equal to the amount of notes received for circulation, to make = 
any deficiency in case the stocks, bonds, and mortgages before provided shall be insuf- 
ficient. All associations under the law are required to keep their notes at par in Bos- 
ton. Existing banks may avail themselves of the provision of the law, upon the assent 
of stockholders, or paying off such stockholders as dissent. 

These are the main features of the law. As it stands, it is a great improvement upon 
the previous banking system of the State, but would be much better by the omission of 
the feature permitting bonds and mortgages to be taken in part as the security for the 
circulation. Under judicious management, these may be so taken as ultimately to se- 
cure the note-holder, — experience thus far has proved that there is some difficulty 
even in effecting that. But security is only one of the elements of perfection ina 
paper currency. Scarcely secondary to it is immediate convertibility, and bonds and 
mortgages are but an awkward contrivance to realize that. In case of the failure of a 
bank to redeem its notes, its stock securities can, under any ordinary circumstances, be 
immediately realized, and applied toward the redemption. Not so with the other de- 
scription of security. The process of foreclosure is tedious, and liable to protracted 
delay, and though the note-holder may ultimately lose nothing if he is able to 
hold what is in his ion, yet he may suffer serious inconvenience for the want of 


that money which the defaulting bank promised to pay on demand. 


But it is not all the holders of broken bank liabilities who can afford to lie out of 
their means, while any protracted process of liquidation is going on, and it is this class 
that is far the least able to bear the loss. Were they certain of obtaining their money 
in full within a week or two, they might wait for it, but when the prospect is that the 
payment will be postponed for an indefinite time, — months, or probably years, — they 
are forced to realize, cost what it will. — New York Tribune. 


Taree-Cent Pizces.— The following paragraph, from Hunt’s Merchants’ :Maga- 
= has elicited the annexed correction from E. C. Dale, Esq., the Treasurer of the 

int :— 

“ The die for the coin has been prepared, and the coinage would be proceeded with 
at once at the Mint in Philadelphia but for a defect in the law, which makes no provis- 
ion for procuring the materials, silver and copper, to goon with the work. Conse- 

uently the coinage is delayed until the proper steps are taken by Congress to remedy 

e deficiency.” 

Treasurer's Office, United States Mint, 18th Jan., 1852. 

Eprrors Norta American : — The above statement, from your paper of this date, 
is entirely incorrect, so far as it imputes the scarcity of the three-cent coin either to 
the law or to the Mint. So far from the coinage of that piece having been “delayed” 
- any reason, it is sufficient to answer that we have already issued over six millions 
of pieces. 

ith reference to the alleged scarcity, it must be expected, of course, that a coin not 
eight months before the public, will be some time in finding its way to circulation. 
But every accommedation is afforded at the Mint for that purpose. Not only do we 
coin a supply for ali local demands, but we send them to the Assistant Treasurers and 
Depositaries of the United States, and to postmasters on the line of the express com- 
panies, at our own expense, and in exchange for gold. I shall be happy to fill all 
orders for sums of $30, $60, or $150, or their multiples, — our bags containing those 
amounts. Respectfully, 

E. C. Date, Treasurer. 
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Prices of Necrssaries OF Lire 1n 1810 anp 1851.— A correspondent of the 
’ Chronicle had lately some conversation with a cottager, who gave him a list 
of articles used by the apm boys i years since. As many now living are not aware 


of the great difference in cost has taken place since then, we subjoin the following 
list : — 

1810. 1851. 

£8. d, £e6.d, 
Hat, . . 100 070 
Gown, ° 110 060 
Shirt, . ° . . . 010 6 030 
Calico print, per yard, . ° . 029 006 
Brown Holland lining of gown, . ° . ° . - 2 eS 004 
Packing cloth, then used for aprons, . ce 016 006 

Articles of food : — 

A gallon of flour, . 033. 0010 
A bushel of flour, . e - 100 ° 0.60 
Salt, perbushel,. . . 018 0. 010 
Bacon, home-cured, per lb., 038 - 008 
Tea (not good), . e ° ° ° s e oso. 040 
Brown sugar, perlb., . ° ° oi ghinge Son ee - 004 
Butter, per Ib., a Pee o10. 008 
Soap, per Ib., . a * e e oh a - 026 - 006 
See, OO, tn wt te oh cet co © 2S... 008 


Consumption OF GoLp 1N PorceLtain Manvuracture. — It is stated in a recent 
notice, in the London Times, of the porcelain manufactures exhibited at the Great Ex- 
hibition, that the value of the gold consumed annually at the potteries in the ornamen- 
tation of porcelain is £36,400, and since about half that amount is consumed in the 
other places of the manufacture, it may be stated that the total-value of the gold used 
annually in England in this manufacture is about £54,600. 


Bayne 1n Lovisrana.— Free banking is another subject upon which there has been 
much discussion, and some contrariety of opinion. In the old States of the North, rich 
in resources, and in capital accumulated by the commerce of centuries, this innovation 
on the received forms of banking has been successful, operating, as it does, under laws 
the most salutary and effective. The facilities for conducting such operations are 
manifold. State and individual credit is high, the rate of interest low, and national 
and State securities in the almost exclusive possession of those who bank upon the 
free principle. In the South, most unfortunately, financial affairs are by no means so 
flattering. Capital appears to have forsaken its legitimate channels, and passed into 
the hands of money-changers. Rates of interest are extravagantly high; individual 
credit far below what it should be in a sound condition of things; and State bonds 
either owned by or under the control of Northern brokers or foreign capitalists. 

These remarks are general, but will apply with much force to our own State. Rich 
in resources, with a soil of unrivalled fertility, our citizens are embarrassed in their 
business transactions, not, perhaps, from a dearth of capital, but the very high rates of 
interest demanded by those who control domestic exchange. 

This evil is believed to be beyond the reach of legislation, arising, in the opinion of 
many, from our peculiar jurisprudence ; but it may, in your opinion, be deemed advis- 
able to pass some free banking law, of a general nature, giving to those citizens who 
require it the power to bank to the extent of their undoubted means. The only object 
requiring your especial attention in framing such a law would be, to provide most ef- 
fectually for the security of the circulation of such individual or company banks ; and in 
doing this, the experience of other States should be valuable to you. 

The first attempts at free —s were made upon a mixed basis of State stock and 
real estate, but this was abandoned, proof being adduced, that the valuation of such 
estate was sometimes too high, if not fraudulent, and the security to note-holders not 
ample. United States po and State stock, always at or near par value, form now 
the security for circulation in States where the free system seems most prosperous, ex- 
press provision being made, that the issues shall not exceed in amount the securities 
placed in the hands of high ministerial officers, for the redemption of such obligations. 


Governor Walker's Message to the Legislature, January, 1852. 





754 Bank Items. 


Tue Mixt.— Mr. Adam Eckfeldt, formerly chief coiner of the Philadelphia Mint, 
died on Friday, February 6, in the eighty-third year of his age. Mr. Eckfeldt has long 
been a well-known and highly respected citizen of Philadelphia. He began to make 
machinery for the Mint at its first organization in 1792-3; was soon after appointed 
assistant coiner, and in the year 1814 was made chief coiner, which office he held until 
the year 1839, at the age of seventy. As a special token of regard, his fellow-officers 

resented him on that occasion with a gold medal bearing his likeness. 

Nearly all the coinage of the country, up to 1839, was executed under his immediate 
superintendence; and by his ingenuity several valuable improvements were made in 
the machinery and processes, some of which were afterwards adopted in foreign mints, 

The son of Mr. Hekfeldt is now one of the assayers at the Mint. 


AustraLian Gop. — It appears that the Australian gold discoveries have already 
led to the anomaly of shipments of sovereigns being made to the colony from this 
country. As much as £250,000, it is said, has already been transmitted, partly as re- 
turns for the gold which has arrived here, and partly for prospective purchase of the 
metal on advantageous terms. Under these circumstances, it would seem that the 
propriety of establishing a mint either at Sydney or Port Philip should at once be 
taken into consideration. Any thing more wasteful, looking at the risk and loss of 
interest it involves, than the shipment of the metal backwards and forwards in the 
shape of rough gold from one side and coined pieces from the other, can hardly be im- 
agined. — London Times, February, 1852. 


Crncinnati.— The Cincinnati Gazette of the 20th of January last, alluding to the 
continued pressure in the money market of that city and its causes, says : — 

“One of these causes, which cannot be too often repeated, is found in the fact, that 
our banking facilities do not at all keep pace with our increased business or necessities. 
Since 1836-37 we have nearly trebled our population, and quadrupled our business, 
and yet our moneyed capital, our business facilities, have decreased three fourths, — our 
city cee have no circulation and but little power. The difference between these two 
extremes is immense in my to its influence on business. We are advised by the 
banks accessible about us, it is impossible, almost, to get a circulation to a note 
before it is run in on them for exchange or specie. This state of the case operates dis- 
astrously on our business. Comparing our business facilities with that of any place 
about us, we shall find that business men in thege other places have chances in busi- 
ness which cannot be obtained here. It is not that the real interest of private banks 
and incorporated banks is antagonistical, but the influence has been to make them 
so; and the facility to make this war is given by our business men. Until a different 
policy or course of action is induced, the mechanics and business men of the city, who 
need any help, must suffer.” 


BANK ITEMS. 


Massacuvsetts. — Henry M. Holbrook, Esq. was, in January last, elected Presi- 
dent of the Granite Bank, in place of George Denny, Esq., whose death was announced 
in our last No. 

New Hampsurre. — The charter of the Granite Bank at Exeter expired on the Ist 
of January, 1852, and four years are allowed to close its affairs. A new institution, 
entitled the Granite State Bank, has been chartered, with a capital of $ 125,000, which 
assumes the business of the former, and with the same officers. 


Ruope Istanp.— D. M. C. Stedman, Esq. has been elected Cashier of the Bank 
of the South County, at Wakefield, R.I., in place of Attmore Robinson, Esq., re- 


New Yorx.— Notice.— To the holders of the notes of the James Bank and Bank 


of New Rochelle : — 
Bank Department, Albany, J 16, 1852. 
Notice is hereby given, that a dividend of ninety-one (91) per cent. has been declared 
on the circulating notes issued to the James Bank, Jamesville. Also, a dividend of 
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eighty-one (81) per cent. on that portion of the notes of the Bank of New Rochelle 
secured by publie stocks and real estate, which will be paid on presentation of the 
notes at this Department, and a certificate given for the balance, which will entitle the 
holder to any further dividend therein. D. B. Sr. Joun, Superintendent. 


Batavia. — The charter of the Bank of Genesee, at Batavia, expired on the 1st of 
January last. A new institution with the same title has been established under the 
meral law of New York. Benjamin Pringle, Esq., President; Trumbull C. Kim- 
Esq., Cashier. 
Newburgh.— Jonathan N. Weed, Esq. has been elected Cashier of the Quassaic 
Bank, lately established at Newburgh. 


Williamsburg. — A bank is in process of organization, to be called the Williamsburg 
City Bank, at that flourishing place on Long Island. President, Noah Waterbury, 
Esq. 

New Jersey. — A new bank has been formed under the general banking law of 
New Jersey, at Bridgton, Cumberland County, under the name of the Merchants’ Bank 
of Bridgton. 

PennsyLvania. — Thomas Robbins, Esq. has been elected President of the Phila- 
delphia Bank, in place of Samuel F. Smith, Esq., who declined a reélection. 


Ounto. — The capital of the Pickaway County Bank has been increased to $ 100,000. 


Forest City Bank, Cleveland. — This institution, recently established in our sister 
city on Lake Frie, is now in full operation. The bank owes its existence, principally, 
to the enterprise of Pittsburg capitalists, — two thirds of the stock being owned in 
this city. The actual capital of the bank at present is $100,000, but the charter al- 
lows it to be increased at any time to $500,000. The company are now erecting a 
Sa new building on Superior Street, in which their business may be transacted. 
tis a large and substantial edifice, with a beautiful stone front, and will be ready for 
occupancy in about a month. It will cost $13,000. J. G. Hussey, Esq. is President, 
and A. W. Brockway, Esq. is Cashier, of the Forest City Bank. These gentlemen 


are well known to the public as intelligent business men. — Pittsburg Post. 


Cincinnati. — S. L’ Hommedieu, Esq. was on the 30th of Jan elected President 
of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, in place of T. W. Bakewell, Esq., resigned. 


Tennessee. — The legislature of Tennessee have at the present session passed a 
law, making Christmas Day, January 1, July 4, and Thanksgiving Day, holidays; also 
declaring that drafts drawn at sight are not entitled to grace. 


Bank of East Tennessee. — The following notice is ae published in several of the 
Western papers, to warn persons from taking the notes of this bank, signed by J. W.J. 
Niles as President. We would enlarge on this notice somewhat, by advising our read- 
ers to take none of the notes of this bank : — 

“Notice. — Bank of East Tennessee. — The stockholders of this institution will not 
be held responsible for any notes issued and put in circulation by. the present Board 
of Directors, signed by J. W. J. Niles, President, as he was not el by the stock- 
holders, but by a Board of Directors, after their term of office had expired, — holding 
over against the wish, consent, and in defiance of the stockholders of said bank. 

“F. M. Fisa, for himself and 800 others, owning 97 per cent. of the stock of said bank.” 


DEATHS. 


At Troy, New York, February 7, John Paine, Esq., Cashier of the Bank of Troy, in the 59th year of 
his age. Mr. Paine was an active member of the bar, at Troy, from the year 1814 until 1836, at which 
latter period he accepted the cashiership of the Bank of Troy. 

At Buffalo, on Wednesday, February 11th, Lucius F. Tiffany, Esq., President of the Pratt Bank in 
that city, aged 42 years. 

At Richmond, Virginia, on Friday, February 6, John H. Cook, Esq., Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank 
of Virginia, aged 42 years. 





Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the floneyn Market. 


Boston, Fesruary 24, 1852. 
Exchange on London, 60 days, 10 to 104 premium. 


Tue money market at this time presents less favorable features than existed a month since. There is 
less facility for negotiating loans among private capitalists, and the rates have slightly advanced within 
the last four weeks. The increased shipments of coin to Europe during the same period have caused 
some little uneasiness among the money circles, accompanied by a slight contraction of discounts in our 
banks. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous results of last year’s business throughout the country, and especially 
in the Atlantic cities, our importers at New York and Boston seem determined to flood the States with 
European goods of the most costly kinds. We are still in arrears for the enormous importations of last 
spring and fall, and the whole country is oppressed with the heavy debt incurred for fine silks, satins, 
jewelry, and other expensive finery, which were imported during the year 1851. Among the consequen- 
ces of a sudden increase of gold, is distinctly observable a vast increase in the use and consumption of 
extravagant merchandise, and a corresponding increase in personal expenditure. 

The contrast at present exhibited in the money market, when its condition is compared with that of 
February, 1851, is a conclusive argument as to the unfavorable business of the past year. We present 
the rates for loans and rates of foreign exchange for both periods. 


Rates for loans, New York, Boston. Sterling Bills. 


February 24,1851, . -  « §to6 percent. 6 to 7 per cent. 9% to 10 per cent, 
February 24, 1852, . ° ’ ° 6w8s * 809 “ 10 tol “ 


Fortunately for us at this moment, there is a plethora of capital in England and on the Continent, 
with a large demand for cotton. From the 20th of September last to January 2th, the coin in the Bank 
of England increased from £ 14,665,000 to £ 17,933,000; at the latter date the London and West- 
minster Bank had given notice that the rate of interest allowed on deposits would be reduced to 1} per 
cent. The Liverpool cotton market exhibits great activity ; not less than 60,000 bales having been sold 
there in the last week of January, — the average weekly sales of 1851 having been about 36,000 bales. 

A proposition is now before Congress, to authorize the coinage of gold dollars and half-dollars, and 
small silver pieces, witha greater alloy than previously, in conformity with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The specimens of gold dollars and half-dollars, lately prepared for the guid- 
ance of committees in Congress, were merely struck from dies of the dime and half-dime, and havea 
large hole in the centre. The Director of the Mint has charged the engraver with the duty of making 
dies expressly for the purpose. The gold dollar will probably be thirteen twentieths of an inch in diam 
eter, instead of fourteen twentieths, which is the diameter of the dime. Strenuous efforts will be made 
at the present session so to reduce the standard weights of the silver coinage as to insure a plentiful 
supply of it for purposes of change, and to prevent its exportation; agreeably to the British system, 
which has now been in operation some thirty-five years, and works well. 

A large sale of government and other stocks took place at New York last week, when the following 
prices were realized. United States six per cents, 1963, 1154; New York State six per cents, 1962, 
1104; New York City seven per cents, 1862, 100}; Kentucky six per cents, 1871, 1063 2 1064. State 
stocks are now in demand as a basis of bank circulation in several States. New York and Ohio have for 
some years absorbed a large portion of their own stocks for this purpose, and now the free bank system 
is authorized in the States of New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, Alabama, &c , and attempts are 
made to introduce it in the State of Tennessee 

The law in Massachusetts has been in force nearly a year, but no one bank has been organized under 
it. The belief prevails that the old system is more safe, which guarantees to depositors as well as to the 
bill-holders full indemnity in case of failure. Only two bank failures have occurred in this State within 
a few years past. In both instances the creditors of these banks were paid in full; whereas in New York, 
where several failures have taken place within the last year, neither the depositors nor bill-holders were 
fully indemnified. 


Banx Rerorns.— We are reluctantly compelled, from want of space, to defer until another No, 
the publication of the bank returns of Rhode Island, Kentucky, and other States. The conclusion of the 
London Prize Essay on Banking has not yet reached us, but will be published in this work as early as 
practicable after its reception. 





